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THE TREATMENT OF HOMICIDAL CRIMINALS. 


That the penal codes of civilized nations are invariably be- 
hind the moral sentiments and humane tendencies, if not of all, 
of the greater part of the peoples of those nations, is perhaps 
a natural condition of things. Any comparative study of the 
criminal laws of various countries does but serve to emphasize 
the fact. The dread hand of the law lies heavily upon us, and, 
considered from an ethical standpoint, particularly the criminal 
law. 

The treatment nowadays meted out by an intelligent parent 
to the offense of a child and that which obtained in the past, 
the treatment of wrongdoing in school life now and in days 
gone by, illustrate the growth of ideas in regard to punishment. 
True, there are people still who for every offense, or for very 
many offenses, will rush to violent punishment. In most of 
the great historic boys’ schools in England corporal punish- 
ment, for example, is still maintained, partly as a tradition, 
partly as a result of a conservative habit of mind, but chiefly 
because of the belief which lies at the root of all punishment, 
that fear is the greatest or a very great factor in the making 
of the moral man. 

But we may at least flatter ourselves that this method of 
dealing with moral evil is becoming obsolete. The newer 
schools do not use such methods, and the products of these 
schools may fairly challenge comparison. For children so 
educated a finer sense has replaced the older physical fear 
to do wrong. For there is fear and fear, the fear of external 
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results leading to punishment and the higher fear of one’s 
larger self. 

Like school like parent. The thoughtful parent who can- 
not place the fear of God’s wrath, and still less the fear of 
the rod, before the child, is not devoid of means to the mak- 
ing of the moral being. Rather he is in the stronger position, 
for he sees what apparently the older schoolmaster and the 
older parent did not see or did not trouble to see—that the ill 
of an act does not lie in the act per se, but in the state of mind 
that found expression in the act. Hence the fundamental idea 
of punishment, fitting a consequence to an act, becomes for 
him an obvious absurdity. For none can say what the penalty 
is that would balance the evil deed. The doer of the deed is 
then not to be punished for an act of evil, but to be treated for 
a condition of mind which is opposed to the good of the 
larger self and, resulting therefrom, of society. Such treat- 
ment, as in bodily ills, may need to be hard, even repellent, 
and will appear to some to be practically the same as punish- 
ment. But the motive is quite different, and the moral results 
also. 

And if this is true of ill-doing children, how much truer is 
it of criminals! And here I may remark that the term 
criminals must be taken to mean criminals who are caught, 
for it must be obvious to everyone that there is no real line 
in an ethical sense between criminals and the rest of society. 
“The seed of criminality,” as it has been said, “is in each 
of us,” and indeed if criminality means anti-social action, 
there is very much more than the seed in many eminently re- 
spectable people. But using the word “criminals” in the con- 
ventional sense, I suggest that our methods of dealing with 
such are crude and obsolete and, for ethical purposes, useless 
in the extreme. And as it is the child’s state of mind in the 
performance of a wrong act that is the essential factor, and 
not the nature of the act in itself, and as that state of mind 
is so complex a matter that even when we consider it we find 
it most difficult to deal with, so is it true, as Alfred Russel 
Wallace has told us, that in regard to the criminal, “We never 
can know all the peculiarities of the mind, all the complex 
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forces and influences of his social environment, which drove 
the guilty man to the fatal deed.” 

And yet, though we all know that this is so, and whilst even 
such old-fashioned criminologists as Sir Robert Anderson tell 
us emphatically that the punishment-for-crime theory is a 
moral absurdity and a practical failure, the criminal codes 
of Europe and America show small advance in the. direction 
of a more intelligent idea in regard to this gigantic and ever- 
present problem, the problem of the criminal and what to 
do with him. 

That this is so is borne out by a study of a recent Return 
issued by the British Home Office at the instance of that well- 
known humane reformer, Mr. George Greenwood, M. P. This 
document is a Return of the various punishments for homi- 
cidal crime provided by the penal codes of the following coun- 
tries, viz.: France, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Spain, Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Portugal, Russia, and the United States of America. 

The English student of penology will take up this Return 
with much interest and hope, but will put it down with no 
little despair. “For surely,” he will think, “we English may 
be ‘stupid in these matters,’ as John Bright told us, but from 
other States we shall learn wisdom.” He will indeed find some 
wisdom, chiefly with one or two of the smaller nations, but 
what a field of unintelligent brutality, what a weary round of 
hangings, guillotinings, and electrocutions, of chains for life 
and travaux forcés a perpétuité, of schwerer Kerker, and of 
deportations. And all this huge system of law and the in- 
fliction of the penalties of the law from Moscow to New York, 
from Munich to San Francisco, from Madrid to Copenhagen 
and the North—and yet throughout all the codes of all the 
nations included in the Return, no suggestion of intelligent 
understanding or desire to understand what is homicidal 
crime, its cause, its cure and its prevention. Only the dull 
and stupid round of punishment for crime, penalty for act, 
the gallows and penal slavery. The legally insane alone re- 
ceive treatment for their disease, and that not because of any 
effort to understand homicide, but because legal insanity is not 
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now ferociously punished as in the merciless days before the 
French Revolution. 

Take the comparatively simple question of infanticide by 
a mother. Any intelligent, sympathetic, humane man, let alone 
a woman, knows that here is a tragedy of mind, a madness, 
an intolerable grief and depth of despair. For no sane person 
believes that a sane mother deliberately kills her offspring. 
Here is disease, a sickness to death. If in such a state of 
mind the mother destroys herself, all people, even the unin- 
telligent, pity her; and in England the coroner’s jury invari- 
ably gives its verdict of temporary insanity. 

And how do the criminal codes of Europe deal with these 
unhappy ones? What treatment for this disease do the laws 
of Europe provide, or what moral understanding do they show 
in the matter? England issues sentence of death and France 
death; Germany, three to fifteen years’ penal servitude, Aus- 
tria, ten to twenty years’ hard labor; Hungary, five years; 
Italy, three to twelve years; Holland, up to nine years, and 
Belgium, from ten years’ penal servitude to death. I cannot 
find that American law, any more than English, even distin- 
guishes infanticide from other kinds of murder, except per- 
haps in those states where gradation of murder crimes has 
been introduced and where it is probably murder in the second 
degree with penalty of penal servitude. These penalties are all 
based on the punishment-for-crime theory. What or who or 
how the prisoner is, what she needs and has needed, what 
society owes her, what change can be effected in her mental 
conditions, what society owes to itself in the matter of mak- 
ing her again a sane and intelligent member of the community 
—all these most essential factors do not come into the codes 
at all. And so a stupid and useless and soul-destroying punish- 
ment, supposed to fit the crime, is inflicted. The law remains 
still in the Middle Ages. 

In this Return we have some thirty or forty foolscap pages 
of punishments—penalties of chains, of hanging, of slavery— 
but never a suggestion of curative treatment to be applied. 
One would think that crime, like insanity and hysteria in the 
old days, suggested nothing to jurists but punishment. It is 
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true, of course, and gladly to be admitted, that if we could 
put all modern ideas with regard to the criminal on one side, 
and could frankly accept the punishment-for-crime theory, 
then these European and American codes do most certainly 
show an advance and a great one on the ideas of criminology 
held by our forefathers a hundred years back. The awful 
punishments of the eighteenth century have nearly all been 
effectually uprooted. From the moment when Voltaire, with 
sleuth-hound remorselessness, took up the cause of the unfor- 
tunate Calas, the days of such infamies as breaking on the 
wheel were numbered, and penalties such as gibbeting, which 
a Whig government revived in England as late as 1832, 
would not be tolerated in any part of civilized Europe or 
America. The civilized public has ceased to believe in brutality, 
if it has not yet become intelligent enough to desist from it. 
It does not want, except in rare cases, to illtreat the prisoner, 
but a selfish fear backed by the conservatism of officialism and 
legality makes any change a difficult thing to bring about. 

The most hopeful sign indicated by this Return is the fact 
that all the more advanced countries in Europe (England ex- 
cepted) have introduced gradation of murder crimes. Details 
are not given for every state in the American Union, but at 
least sixteen of those mentioned recognize murder in the first 
and second degrees. And this I take to be a great advance, 
for it means that even the crime of murder is being brought 
within the scope of penal reform. Murder in the second de- 
gree will come within reforms in the direction of indeterminate 
sentences and curative treatment. This is also the case in 
regard to the first degree in those enlightened states that 
have finally parted with that remnant of a barbarous age, the 
public executioner. 

It is interesting in passing to note these latter countries, 
mainly at present the smaller ones, where advances in general 
education and the spread of humane and ethical tendencies 
are more easily effected. Thus in Europe: Holland, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Norway, and Denmark; and in America: 
Maine, Kansas, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Rhode Island, may 
be cited. To these must be added Italy, Portugal, and per- 
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haps France. Italy is not a very hopeful example, but it 
must be remembered that in that country abolition is not so 
much due to a general advance of the people in humane legis- 
lation as to that political unification, when the law of Tuscany 
in regard to this matter—a law which was the work of the 
great jurist, Beccaria—became the law of united Italy. And 
thus Sicily, which had capital punishment up to the time of 
union, is reported to produce some ten times as many murders 
in a year, in proportion to population, as Tuscany, which has 
had no death penalty for a century. 

Switzerland offers a better example from an English or 
American point of view. Here the Federal Parliament abol- 
ished capital punishment in 1874, but gave permission to the 
cantons to severally restore it in 1879. Eight did so, but none 
has ever actually carried out an execution. As in Den- 
mark and Belgium, where the law of death is still on the 
statute book, public opinion has advanced too far. Holland 
and Norway have no death penalty, and homicidal crime in 
these countries has steadily decreased of late years. The case 
of France is interesting indeed, for here is a struggle between 
the humane and moral perceptions of an intellectual class, to 
which the President himself belongs, and the selfish fears and 
unintelligent brutality of the crowd accustomed until the other 
day to public executions. The fact of an increase in violent 
crime due to the laxity of the administration of the law and 
its consequent uncertainty is a point in favor of the reaction- 
aries in penal matters. And violence, whether in demanding 
flogging or hanging or the guillotine, always finds support in 
playing on the selfish fears of the unthinking. 

But obviously with the advance of penological reform and 
the transmutation of methods of punishment into reformative 
and curative ones, the penalty of death will have to go. Per- 
haps the introduction of gradation, or the adoption of the 
indeterminate sentence or simple disuse will bring this about. 
Whatever the method, once the idea of punishment for crime 
is given up there can be no moral excuse for this ugly remnant 
of the good old times. 

It would occupy too great a space to deal with half the 
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issues in ethical conduct suggested by this Return, that is 
to say in regard to the state’s attitude toward homicidal crime. 
I will mention but two, for they are characteristic. In Ger- 
many, whoever kills his opponent in a duel is not punishable 
for murder or for manslaughter, but for dueling. The punish- 
ment for this is detention in a fortress for from two to fifteen 
years. This 1s indeed one of those peculiar moral inversions 
due to military ideas. The German who kills a man in a 
passion commits Todschlag and is sentenced to five or more 
years of penal servitude, but if, using his military training, 
he acts more cautiously and challenges the man he desires to 
kill to a duel, he will get off with two or more years’ de- 
tention. The French law, more logical in this matter, treats 
homicide in dueling as murder punishable by death. The 
practice, however, is probably much the same. Certainly we 
never hear of the execution of a French duelist. 

According to Arts. 327 and 328 of the French code, it is 
laid down that “homicide, commanded by the law or by 
legitimate authority, is not a crime.” Could anything better 
illustrate the absurdity to which the theory of punishment for 
crime has been reduced? For if the moral ill lies in the act, 
as all criminal law at present supposes, and not solely in the 
mental condition of the criminal, how can a criminal act cease 
to be so by giving !egal authority for it? If murder, lying 
and theft are moral ills, they are such whether sanctioned by 
one man or a dozen or a nation. Either with Nietzsche we 
must get beyond good and evil and find a new basis for our 
moral life, or rather abolish ethics altogether in favor of the 
doctrine of the “blond beast,” or more and more we must 
come to recognize that our individualistic conceptions of good 
and evil must be socialized and made applicable, not only in 
the relationship of man with man, but of man with the state 
and of state with state. And this, indeed, is the trend of all 
modern civilized life. And, as to the cause and cure of crime, 
a very true word has been spoken by Rev. W. D. Morrison, 
that broad-minded prison chaplain, whose long experience 
gives force to his words: “Crime springs from disorders in 
our social system, and until these disorders are healed or alle- 
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viated, crime will continue to flourish in our midst, no matter 
how severe and strong you may make the penal law. Some 
of these disorders consist of physical or mental infirmities; 
some of economic hardship or vicissitudes, and some in the low 
standard of life and conduct which prevail in our midst. The 
true method of diminishing crime is to pluck it up by the 
roots. And the only way to pluck it up by the roots is to alle- 
viate the social disorders by which it is produced.” This is a 
more rational, historically justified and sane view of the case 
than that foolish Andersonian plan of capturing the so-called 
professionally criminal class and shutting it up permanently 
under lock and key. For prisons, police, and punishment do 
not effect that moral and social change without which crime, 
like all other evils, springs up perennially. Asa writer in The 
Nation very truly remarks: “At bottom, the criminal prob- 
lem is not so much a penal as a social problem.” 

Such a Return as that I have referred to impresses one 
with the crying need for the application of a larger moral 
conception of penology and criminal law, or rather moral and 
social also. Present methods are evil both in the treatment 
of homicidal or other crimes and both as regards the individual 
and society. And this is chiefly or entirely due to the absolute 
lack of any intelligently ethical basis. Criminal law is as hap- 
hazard as civil law. Two deeds entirely similar in the ethical 
reaction entail social advancement in the one case and penal 
servitude in the other. The worst criminals are not always 
those that are convicted, nor the worst murderers those that 
are executed. And those that are imprisoned and suffer penal 
servitude under present conditions are weakened in every 
moral, social and humane instinct by their treatment instead 
of being strengthened thereby. 


“But! this I know, that every law 
That men have made for Man, 

Since first Man took his brother’s life 
And the sad world began, 

But straws the wheat and saves the chaff 
With a most evil fan.”* 





*“Ballad of Reading Gaol.” 
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What, then, it may be asked, should be the treatment ac- 
corded to the homicidal criminal? Well, in the first place, 
it must be treatment and not mere punishment for crime. And 
in the second place, this treatment must be based on a much 
more elastic interpretation of the legal definition of insanity. 
We must recognize that the thoroughly normal man, the sane 
man, is much rarer than we try to believe. Thirdly, we need 
an extended recognition of social responsibility. With the 
advance in social consciousness we shall come to see that “so- 
ciety itself is the primary cause of murder,” as A. R. Wallace 
tells us. And when this is recognized, and treatment replaces 
punishment, much more intelligent, trained and sympathetic 
staffs must replace our present prison warders, so that such 
treatment may be administered in a manner at once wisely 
firm and intelligently humane. I do not pretend to dogmatize 
as to the content of such treatment system, but often in these 
cases the simplest remedies are those most needed and most 
lacking in prison life—humane and healthy diet, open air, 
stimulating occupation, sympathetic teaching and wise con- 
trol—all these factors, the antitheses of those provided by our 
horrible town life and often village life also. These are the 
remedies for the diseased homicide with his heavy mental 
cloud. 

Perhaps the time is not yet ripe for so great a change. No- 
where, indeed, in his social life does civilized man so greatly 
need an ethical uplift as in his dealing with the penal problem. 
The hope of the future lies in the fact that never before has 
he so greatly realized it, nor have so many given of time 
and thought and energy to the bringing about of reform. For 
with realization of an ill comes insistence on a cure. And in 
Europe and America, with their rapidly changing social con- 
ditions, can we doubt that these evil criminal laws, like the 
dragon of old, will in this century meet their St. George, nay, 
St. George become a host? 

Cart HEATH. 
London. 
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THE RELATION OF RIGHTEOUSNESS TO BRUTE 
FACTS. 


“The Relation of Righteousness to Brute Facts” is plainly 
a subject, or a text, for a sermon. True, it has the marks 
of a layman or even the marks of a teacher of philosophy. 
But, whatever the marks, among other laymen the teacher 
of philosophy is sometimes constrained, or rather is sometimes 
very glad to preach. And this although his sermon, how- 
ever deeply felt, may not be quite in character, degenerating 
into an essay. 

As to the text, is it not very appropriate? Is not the ques- 
tion of the relation of righteousness to brute, or hard, facts— 
that is, of the relation of what is truly ideal to what is actually 
and uncompromisingly real—especially pertinent here and now? 
And when I say “here,” the reference must be in general to 
any community to which the reader happens to belong. Only, 
thinking it very important to recognize the educational as 
well as the immediately practical interest in human life, I 
shall speak most directly to the college or university com- 
munity, where the educational interest is highly developed 
and has at least an equal prominence with the practical. Vital 
problems of all sorts are too often considered without any 
clear regard for these two sides of life, which are quite in- 
separable and which at the same time make different demands; 
and then, while the terms in what follows are indeed to be 
for the most part distinctly local to “the educational center” 
or “the Athens” of any state or section of a country, neverthe- 
less the principles involved in all that will be said must be ap- 
plicable to life at large, to life as always mingling and balancing 
the merely practical and the educational. Such, then, both 
in general and in particular, being the geographical direction 
of this sermon or essay, a suggestion or two with respect to 
the peculiar timeliness of it seems not inappropriate. 

Never before in the history of this country, whatever may 
be true of other countries, whether regard is had to politics 
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or to morals and religion, to industry or to education, have 
the hard, brute facts of life been more in evidence. Exposure 
has been a passion of the day; it has been, too, as general 
or farreaching as it has been passionate; and accordingly the 
ideal and the actual have probably never before seemed so 
far apart. What is thus true, moreover, of the country at 
large is sharply and visibly true of the life that immediately 
affects the individual community, city or state. At every turn 
in the ordinary, everyday life of the community, brute facts, 
unideal facts, that is, facts not yet assimilated morally, are 
offensively in evidence. The widespread demand not merely 
for new legislation, but often for radically different legisla- 
tion, shows this, and, of course, the demand has been directed 
even against the national constitution as well as against state 
constitutions and local statutes. Such wide interest in new 
legislation may be more political than moral in its first intent 
as well as in its first results, making the people politically 
active rather than morally effective. Certainly good Americans 
have been misled so more than once, confusing political activity 
with moral efficiency and responsibility. But, in any case, 
the interest clearly shows a popular awakening to unideal con- 
ditions. 

And the educational center, besides awakening to certain 
brute facts in its practical, everyday life, to questions of public 
health, of temperance, of morals, and of entertainment, is 
to-day, as never before, confronting the brute fact in another 
character quite different from that of a practical issue. The 
educational center is meeting the brute fact in its character, 
its very important character, of an educative force. Just what 
this means may not be clearly understood at first, but a col- 
lege or university as an educational institution, both through 
the peculiar life of its students and through the instruction in 
its classrooms, must ever busy itself with the discovery of 
new and disturbing facts. The students come to find out, 
practically and experimentally as well as theoretically, what 
life is; yes, what it actually and brutally is, before they enter 
finally and irretrievably into its fullest responsibilities. To 
speak especially of the college life, so-called, of the life which 
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in so many different student activities accompanies the various 
academic exercises and disciplines, the educative phases of 
this life, the important parts that it takes in education, are 
too often and too easily forgotten or overlooked, the attention 
of educators being very commonly narrowed to questions of 
curriculum or finance; but a college or university without a 
vigorous student life, however successful as a bureau of in- 
formation or of theoretical speculation and however success- 
fully financed, would not be and could not be a truly educa- 
tional institution. In its student life as well as in its class- 
room instruction, in practical as well as in theoretical ways, 
it must acquaint its students with life’s facts. 

And so, as is now made clear, the subject of this sermon, or 
essay, is—and is peculiarly pertinent here and now because 
it is—in the first place a town one, having regard to the brute 
fact as a practical issue, and in the second place a gown one, 
having regard to the brute fact as an educative force. It is, 
also, in the third place, unless the two, town and gown, have 
no relations and duties to each other, a town-and-gown one, 
having regard to the inseparable responsibilities of the prac- 
tical life of the town and the educative life of the university. 
In this third character, however, which is by no means the least 
important, I must leave it—and I can safely leave it—to the 
imagination, or, still better, to the thinking of the reader. 

But the brute fact itseli—what more exactly is it? The 
phrase is not an uncommon one. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
speaks of the saying that one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison as a “brute fact” and quite plainly his reference is to 
something ultimate, to something not to be denied or avoided. 
Still the phrase commonly means more than may casually ap- 
pear in Holmes’s use of it. Thus, to be quite analytical but, be 
it hoped, not tedious, a brute fact is anything that shocks 
custom, whether of thought or conduct, that forces itself on 
the attention as actively and persistently real, and that is 
so real and above all so active as to insist upon being fairly 
and squarely faced and, for good or for ill, practically reckoned 
with. Again, a brute fact is anything that affronts one, dis- 
turbing one’s complacency, challenging one’s ease. In it one 
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encounters something that hitherto either has not been con- 
sidered at all or has been considered only casually, having 
been passed by, as it were, on the other side, and that at last 
must be recognized as part and condition of one’s own life. 
In short, before a brute fact one is always at some parting of 
the ways; a problem is raised and with this a conflict, intel- 
lectual and moral, ensues; and in some manner, responsibly 
and conservatively or loosely and lawlessly, one is sure even- 
tually to break with one’s past. What other outcome could 
be expected from a real challenge of one’s ease? 

In very simple illustration and quite within the definition, 
the clock striking or someone calling in the morning before 
you have really finished that last nap in which you are so 
pleasantly half awake is a brute fact. Far more brutal is 
the discovery that your house is on fire. Yet illustrations 
like these need not be multiplied. The life of any town or 
city teems with illustrations, as has already been suggested, and 
educationally the student in the library or the laboratory, in 
the classroom or in his own study, is encountering brute facts 
every day of his life. Morally and intellectually, practically 
and theoretically, his complacency is constantly disturbed. 

Of the brute fact in education I must speak still, further. 
Many have conceived education to be concerned only with 
the maintenance of some cult, of some given set of insti- 
tutions and beliefs. They have actually thought the first busi- 
ness of education to be to preserve a prevailing complacency 
instead of to shock and challenge it, to maintain at any cost an 
assumed and superficial optimism instead of to train for that 
effective and responsible living whose optimism can be genuine 
only when heroic and sacrificial. Such an education, how- 
ever, at best only protects, and this besides: as if not to be 
outdone in heroism, so far as it protects at all, it protects only 
while it lasts. Certainly it does not educate, for it does not 
prepare for practical life; or rather it educates in casuistry 
and cant, in a life as double as it is pretentious, in a life that 
can be practical only as it is indirect and disingenuous. Not 
mere protection then, but real and straightforward education is 
what is called for, education in direct and genuine living; and 
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such education demands that complacency be constantly chal- 
lenged, that an assumed optimism be made to fear and question, 
Emphatically, then, it ts the business of a truly educational 
institution to bring its students face to face, to bring not 
only their minds, but also their wills, face to face with brute 
facts, with life as deeply and fully it really is, not as some 
temporary confidence and vested interest or belief would have 
it. Whatever may be true of other institutions, of churches 
or senates or city councils, at least a truly educational insti- 
tution has no privilege of concealment or reservation or indi- 
rection. In its life and in its teaching its first duty (and let 
me add now, what is applicable also to practical life as well 
as to education, its greatest faith) should lie in a most obstinate 
loyalty to fact, however brutal and however disturbing. 
And now that we know what is meant by the brute fact, 
and that we know also how truly it is with us both as a prac- 
tical issue and as an educative force, we can turn directly to 
the question of the relation of righteousness to the brute facts 
of life. Thus in practical life as representing the town phase 
of this question, and still more in education as representing 
the gown phase, there are at least three things that a well- 
grounded and effective righteousness cannot get along with- 
out—these three, namely, a_broad and _vital-sympathy, an in- 
formed but obstinate activity, and a real—perhaps I may say 
also deeply reverent—sense of humor. A moment ago I was 
saying that not only the first duty but also the greatest faith 
of life in general, and especially of education, should lie in 
persistent loyalty to fact, and now I wonder if I am not 
right in thinking that an analysis of the faith then referred 
to would reveal just these three things, sympathy and action 
and humor, as its chief elements. I make no pretenses to being 
a theologian. I confess even to some hesitancy about using 
the word “faith” at all, for this word has become involved 
in the affectations of cant and in the intrigues, usually well- 
meaning enough though often disastrous, of ecclesiastical 
apologetics. But, when all is said, certainly faith is too great 
a word to be abandoned even to such friendly enemies as cant 
and apologetics, and so, again, the relation of righteousness to 
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the brute facts of life should be one of faith; of the faith 
that realizes itself in broad sympathy, in positive activity and 
in deep humor. 

First, there is the need of broad sympathy. In civic life and 
in practical life generally this means, of course, that all the 
many agencies of righteousness should cultivate a spirit of 
cooperation; that in politics or religion or any other interest 
of life, party or sect or class should be merely a means to 
some end, not an end in itself. And to this meaning, wholly 
commonplace in these days, many tendencies, already justified 
by results, are important and emphatic witnesses. /But, very 
much more than this, the required sympathy must be broad 
enough and vital enough actually to reach out beyond the 
recognized agencies of righteousness. Can righteousness ever 
be confined merely to its recognized agencies? There is, it 
is true, an idea—and many are they who have seemed to prac- 
tice it—that righteousness is conveyed to some things or enters 
into some things wholly from without, and that the action, 
accordingly, by which the change is brought about is on or at 
the things, not in any sense with them. But this idea can have 
no case before real faith; with its manifest conceit and ex- 
clusiveness it blocks anything like a vital sympathy. In spite 
of appearances at any time or place, all things must somehow 
work together for what is truly righteous. The ideal which 
righteousness serves must somehow be able to take all things 
to itselfi—to take them all up into its arms. The broad and 
deep sympathy of real faith must somehow feel the possibility 
and if the possibility then even the actual and active presence 
of righteousness in all things—in all creatures however erring 
and degraded, in all activities however vicious, and in all facts 
however brutal. Of late much has been heard of the will 
to believe, and certainly effective action, for whatever pur- 
pose, depends on no belief, or no will to believe, so strongly 
as on this, that the objects to be acted upon, be these people, 
forces or facts, are in their own right and nature amenable to 
the intended action, themselves actually sharing in the very 
ideal which is sought. Of course on such terms belief or sym- 
pathy is not exactly easy; it must be always sacrificial and 
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heroic; but effective righteousness without it, without the sac- 
rifice and the heroism, is impossible. The demands of 
righteousness are so different from those of a stay-at-home 
or lie-abed complacency. 

The brute facts of life may thus be said to have not merely 
a negative but a distinctly positive part in righteousness. They 
make righteousness get up in the morning. They save it 
from itself. They deepen its scope and its responsibilities, 
They force it to a very broad sympathy, to heroic sacrifice, 
even—and perhaps this is best of all, since it goes so far 
toward proving the sympathy—to a feeling of direct respon- 
sibility for what may seem unrighteousness. When righteous- 
ness ts able to feel as its own the sins of unrighteousness, real 
achievement is surely near at hand. 

But if in practical life such sympathy as this is required, 
if in dealing with all the many so-called agencies of evil man 
needs to keep in mind that they never can be without some 
part in what is good, that somehow they must have some 
positive worth even in their own intent as well as in the op- 
position which they constantly offer to complacency, then in 
education the same need has a peculiar importance. Granted, 
that in education there never is and never should be on the 
part of the students the same sense of responsibility; still the 
irresponsibility of students has at least the advantage of tem- 
pering or moderating the intensity of the required sacrifices. 
Mature, practical life, bound as it must be to conditions more 
or less rigidly set and established, to positive and visible 
institutions of all sorts, to fixed ways of life and distinctions 
of class and standards of conduct, can always plead its need 
of such definite and more or less exclusive organization against 
the sympathy that a deep faith enjoins; but education belongs 
to youth and it implies and requires plasticity, and sympathy 
and the plasticity of youth belong in the closest intimacy. 
Indeed youth, with its natural openness of mind and versatility 
of will—often so dangerously near to license—would seem 
to be a device of nature by which the life that is mature and 
set or hardened to certain ways is relieved, at least in some 
measure, of the sacrifice and heroism that in some way must 
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be accomplished; and doubtless one source of the unfailing 
tenderness of old age for youth is the service which this re- 
lief involves. Still, not to enlarge upon this matter, it must 
now appear why I find a broad and vital sympathy of special 
importance in education. 

Upon this sympathy depends plainly, not merely the possi- 
bility of real education, but also the freedom of the human 
spirit which is so essential to the idealism of youth. The 
idealism of youth is one of unbounded, world-conquering im- 
pulses, of inarticulate or only half articulate enthusiasms, and 
its loyalties are naturally general, not particular; spiritual, not 
literal; to principles, not to institutions. It would be patri- 
otic, not partisan ; religious, not sectarian ; actively intellectual, 
not formally intelligible; moral or righteous, not conventional. 
And so, to draw a very practical conclusion, at an educational 
institution sect and party and formal doctrine, all restrictive 
and confining, should sacrifice their own selfish and worldly 
ends to the proper and richly serviceable idealism of the youth 
whom, as they so often avow, they would watch over. Let 
the sentiment and the outlook of an academic community be 
narrowed, let them obstinately uphold some letter instead of 
the spirit, and the chances for idealism, for the appropriate 
idealism of youth, are very seriously impaired. Instead of 
genuine idealism, open-minded and outwardly and wholesomely 
assertive, you will get, in the first place, a morbid Phariseeism, 
intellectual or political or moral; and in the second place 
an unholy and altogether irreverent, hopelessly reckless oppo- 
sition. These things are bad enough and disastrous enough 
in mature life, but as accompaniments of youth they are prodi- 
giously harmful. The many people who find little or no ideal- 
ism among students at the present time and bitterly complain 
in consequence are themselves very largely to blame, since they 
have had a large part in perpetuating the narrowness of sen- 
timent and outlook to which, more than to anything else, the 
condition complained of is due. 

Already reference has been made to the protection theory 
of education. Possibly I have given offense to some by a 
seeming opposition to it. Yet I fully believe that education 
Vol. XVIII—No. 4. It 
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should be protective. Jt should, however, protect youth, not 
maturity. Primarily it should protect, not the set and always 
partisan life of the day, but—with emphasis from the very 
repetition—the free, naturally honest and naturally idealistic 
spirit of youth; or, if the set and partisan life at all, then this 
only as a sign and a means to something at once more com- 
prehensive and more vital. Sectarian religious organizations, 
for example, on or near-a university “yard” or “campus” un- 
doubtedly have a right to their places there; they have just 
the right which their places in real life have already given 
them or which history and tradition have certainly established 
for them; they have the right, the same right, that belongs 
to organizations of other sorts in the life of a student body, 
such as athletic associations, social clubs, societies for debate, 
journalistic enterprise, independent intellectual activity, and 
the like; but certainly for them not less truly than for the 
others their right implies an obligation—and, for that matter, 
essentially the same obligation. If truly they would justify 
themselves, maintaining the right with which the conditions 
of life have endowed them, then, serving youth instead of 
age, they must themselves be idealistic and spiritual, not just 
sectarian; religious, not selfish. They must not be abstract 
cults but instruments, and instruments that are made spiritual 
just because used and moved with the educative interest of 
seeking, so different from that of having; with the interest, 
essentially sympathetic, of inquiry and experiment, so differ- 
ent from that of complacent assertion. Used and moved with 
this interest they surely will aid and protect instead of hinder- 
ing and excommunicating the academic life of study, of 
genuine exploration and honest thinking. Is not study, 
whether of self or nature, sometimes the most prayerful, and 
above all the most efficaciously prayerful, thing that a man— 
especially a youth—can apply himself to? 

Again, moved and used with the educative spirit, sectarian 
religious organizations, just by virtue of their cherished asso- 
ciations and their historical honor, can make the working out 
of the results of investigation in real life a truly religious 
service, instead of making it, as so often even to-day it is 
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made to seem, irreverent and irreligious or at best only worldly 
practical and secular. In recent times it has been said too often 
and too pointedly that the most positive and effective agencies 
of righteousness, the most productive moral and religious 
enterprises, both in practical life out in the world and at the 
colleges and universities, are quite detached from the churches 
and sometimes even from anything that openly avows a moral 
or religious intent, and so far as this is true it certainly comes 
from a lack of that broad sympathy, vital and sacrificial, which 
I have been making the burden of this part of my sermon. 
It suggests, too, that if in practical life there is a crying need 
for the socialized or institutional church, then even more truly 
and appropriately in education, of course with such adaptations 
as the different atmosphere and environment would require, 
there is need and call for the same thing. Organized religion 
at an educational institution must be so socialized, in the first 
place, as to bring it into close and vital touch with all the 
elements and interests of student life and in the second place, 
as to enable some practical expression and application of the 
sentiment and outlook which the education naturally imparts. 
Why not really and honestly let religion in its relation to youth 
have a fair chance of being protective? 

But, secondly, besides requiring a broad and heroic sym- 
pathy, effective righteousness or the real faith upon which 
such righteousness depends, calls for positive action. Doubt- 
less in what has been said of sympathy this second need has 
been implied. Does it not take action to prove the sympathy, 
just as it takes action to prove any other sentiment? Profes- 
sor James, in his characteristic way of putting things, would 
have a man, who has just deeply enjoyed a concert, go home 
and speak kindly and harmoniously to his aunt. But a ques- 
tion arises: If a proving action is called for, then what sort 
of action? And to this question there can be but one answer, 
though at first hearing a rather commonplace one: Action 
that does something. In other words, action that really goes 
out and overcomes; that overcomes, not only others, but self; 
and not only brute facts without, but narrow and equally 
brutal motives within. 
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The world has a great deal of mere motion, or commotion, 
in it, for which men are directly responsible, and often this 
goes by the name of action. But real action it certainly is 
not, or at least, if it truly does anything, it only keeps a com- 
placent people from being wholly idle; and while for a time it 
may save the interest in really doing things from a fatal star- 
vation, it cannot continue long without most serious results. 
The brute facts and forces of life, for which the routine and 
bustling commotion of complacency have little if any regard, 
have been wont in human history to take the reins into their 
own hands when those who should hold them, instead of 
watching the road and acting accordingly, have lost themselves 
either in their own self-consciousness and conceits or in 
the mere scenery that their elevated position has afforded. 
Adopting and adapting a familiar phrase of John Stuart Mill, 
used by him in a definition of matter, I suggest that we may 
define fact, the hard, brute fact of life, the fact that constantly 
does shock our complacency, as the permanent possibility of 
righteousness. That possibility, however, never can be real- 
ized by conceit however zealously cultivated or by laziness 
however bustling. It can be realized only by an activity that 
goes out to meet the facts and that, meeting them fairly, acis 
as well as feels, not a¢ but with them. 

So there must be real action, not cultured routine, not do- 
mesticated ease, if there is to be realized righteousness, and 
this need attaches both to practical life out in the world and 
to college life. In college life, however, the need of informa- 
tion and understanding must have special emphasis. A posi- 
tive righteousness requires real action, but there is little 
chance for such righteousness where there is no action of 
mind, no independent thinking, where men, young and old, 
are not in the habit of vital thinking, of thinking for them- 
selves, and a college or university that does not train its stu- 
dents to this habit, as well as to the habit of overt action, may 
serve complacency, but it does not serve righteousness.’ 





*In an article, “Enlightened Action the True Basis of Morality,” pub- 
lished currently with this in The Hibbert Journal, I have enlarged upon the 
need, here asserted, of an intellectual element in all real, effective morality. 
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But now that the need of action, whether of mind or of 
will, is so clearly defined, there are some difficulties, or objec- 
tions, that must be reckoned with. What is the use of trying 
to do anything when the chances of failure are so large? 
And if one withholds action, waiting for more light, how will 
one ever get to work? Is there not always much more to 
learn? In short, in its always imperfect preparation as well 
as in its very uncertain outcome, action appears overloaded 
with discouragement. All men know, and know too well, that 
the fear of failure has played a very conspicuous part—a 
rogue’s part—in human life and that the noble longing for 
more information has exercised hardly less restraint than the 
fear of failure on man’s will, inefficiency and education having 
come to pass for synonyms with many people. 

As to the first of these objections, surely the courage of 
failure is and forever must be a condition of achievement. 
No one, it is true, ever would or ever could speak of failure 
as a motive to action; no man acts in order to fail; and yet 
even failure is not without its own distinct worth, and all 
effectively active people have a sense for the worth of it. 
Thus in just the sense of more achievement failure is far 
better than inaction. It always has an inner success quite its 
own. In fact the man who acts may always recognize, with- 
out overwhelming discouragement, not merely the possibility 
of serious failure in any particular undertaking but also the 
positive necessity of some failure attending every undertaking, 
no success ever coming wholly unmixed. Failure, then, never 
being unmixed and success never being unmixed, and failure 
actually having a worth of its own, there is left little ground 
for the discouragement of action from the mere fear of fail- 
ure. Spiritually or morally, as well as physically, no action 
can ever be without some achievement. And, if more than 
this needs to be said, then there is left the difficulty of final 
judgment about either failure or success. The most con- 
spicuously successful men of the day—how they have failed! 

And the second objection is even more easily met. The 
search after information, which most certainly is important 
as preparatory to effective action and which is perhaps the 
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most conspicuous interest at least of organized education, is 
also no natural check upon activity. It is true that, like any 
other interest, the interest in information may often be car- 
ried to excess or may persistently involve the sacrifice of many 
individuals, condemning them to what is for the most part a 
lifelong devotion to knowledge and wholly intellectual 
speculation, but nevertheless a purely abstract and formal in- 
tellectualism or gnosticism is impossible both personally and 
socially, both psychologically and sociologically. Thus, when 
all that can be said pro and con has been said, the fact re- 
mains that information and the understanding which informa- 
tion is supposed to assist depend on action. History and 
biography alike show this dependence—the dependence of 
knowledge on volition and the outgoing action that volition 
induces. Both for mature life and for college life with all 
its various interests and enterprises there is a rich lesson to 
be learned from the work of a scientific laboratory or of a 
thinker’s study; from the spirit of positive experiment there 
manifested ; from the courage of failure ; from the faith in some 
achievement, and above all from the always informed and 
always insistent activity. 

But now, finding me issue this call for action, the reader is 
doubtless amused. Already I have confessed myself a teacher 
of philosophy and it is humorous for a philosopher, or at least 
for the philosopher as a type, whatever may be the case with 
any individual, to issue the call to arms. Indeed one of the 
richly humorous things of the present day is that far and wide 
among the philosophers there is strong emphasis—a theoretical 
emphasis—not on metaphysical substance, whether matter or 
spirit, not on formal truth or logical consistency, but on will 
or on the action which will involves and which always must 
refuse to be tethered to any substance and must throw mere 
form and consistency to the winds. What this emphasis may 
portend, if in any way it reflects or reports a real condition or 
tendency in the life of the day, I will not undertake to say, 
but when philosophy, itself so impractical, so inactive, so inno- 
cent seemingly of anything even remotely suggestive of will, 
widely and with strong conviction issues the call to arms, the 
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situation truly is humorous. And yet, humor and all, it is 
just the sort of thing, the strange meeting of things quite in- 
congruous, that is taking place all the time. Moreover, it hap- 
pens also to suggest, if not even to illustrate, what I wish to 
consider here in conclusion; for, as will be remembered, be- 
sides sympathy and action, humor was declared to be a con- 
dition of righteousness ; an element of the real faith with which 
one should meet the brute facts of life. 

Is humor, then, so spiritual an emotion? Has it such a 
real, positive part in righteousness? Am I not lending myself 
to a most flagrant anti-climax when to sympathy and action 
Iadd humor? Many will concede that this thing, humor, may 
ornament life; that it often affords relief and diversion; that 
it is not necessarily alien to serious living; but they may not 
be ready to regard it as belonging to the very substance, if I 
may so speak, of which faith and righteousness are made. And 
yet somehow life must laugh—deeply, quietly, reverently ; and 
the more confident life is, the wider its sympathy and the 
more insistent its activity, the more surely and the more 
reverently it must laugh. Thus, not only do inactive philoso- 
phers call aloud for action and intellectually defy the will, but 
also such cause for humor confronts one at every turn. Is 
it less amusing that doctors very frequently fall seriously ill; 
that priests are themselves sinful creatures; or that babes have 
been known to speak wisely, while more than one sage has 
given utterance to unmitigated folly? Is it not, let me even 
say, one of the very deepest jests of human experience, at 
which, however tenderly, even the God must smile, that 
death is always associated with immortal life? In fact all 
the great truths of religion and morality are only so many 
paradoxes. In face of such truths, then, can righteousness 
survive without a saving sense of humor? Why, the 
paradoxes themselves are not true until one can laugh— 
with them. 

In our large cities how conspicuously selfish the righteous 
people are; how unselfish the unrighteous. In country or in 
city how often the fruits of good action are gathered by those 
—so it would seem—who either had nothing to do with 
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sowing the seed or even did all they could to prevent its 
growth and fruitage, while the fruits of evil fall to those— 
so also it would seem—who are innocent of their production. 
In a word, for good or for ill, the rain truly does fall on the 
just and the unjust; nature, who is certainly very deep, 
being, like man sometimes and God always, no respecter of 
persons. 

And so man as he labors must laugh, and perhaps some 
day even God will be conceived and portrayed with laughter 
in his eyes. The laughter, however, that accords with faith 
and righteousness must be, only to recall words already used, 
deep and quiet and reverent. It must be the laughter of a 
sympathy that overcomes life’s persistent incongruities, and 
again, the laughter of a labor that is confident even in the 
face of disaster. Let man’s outlook be narrow, let his stand- 
ards be confined and exclusive, let his sympathy be dead 
or only formal, let his narrowness make him fear, as always 
it must, and make life seem only a game of blind chance, as 
also it must, and his laughter can be only bravado or, when not 
that, downright cynicism. In the land of humor, narrowness 
and its attendant complacency have been the parents of two 
children, the one loved and tenderly cared for, the other usually 
disowned and unrecognized; the one, the shallow optimist, 
half blindly, half boldly laughing off responsibility, refusing 
ever to be serious, avoiding the action that really does some- 
thing, and thinking by his laughter to make, not only others, 
but also himself forget the pressing duty that lies at hand; 
the other, the cynic or scoffer, laughing at frailty and failure, 
morbidly dwelling on the fear and the chance which narrow- 
ness may never escape, finding in nature’s impartiality only 
unreason and injustice, and actually thinking so to appear 
broad and deep and to hide the marks of his parentage. But 
plainly neither the shallow optimist nor his equally shallow 
brother, the cynic, represents the humor that makes for an 
effective righteousness. This humor gives relief in respon- 
sibility, not from it; cherishes frailty; feels the success of fail- 
ure, and enjoys, not less honestly than keenly, the impartiality 
of nature. 
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Man must laugh, and to the complacent optimist or the 
conceited cynic there is but one thing to say: “He laughs 
best who laughs last.” And he laughs last and best whose out- 
look is wide, whose sympathy is deep, and whose action, in- 
formed and insistent, is with the facts. 

ALFRED H. Ltoyp. 

University of Michigan. 





THE INDIVIDUALISM OF VALUE. 


In this paper I shall endeavor to show that goodness and 
badness are individualistic in a way in which the existent 
reality which is good or bad need not be individualistic. In 
other words, even if, as I believe to be the case, all existent 
reality forms a single unity, in which the unity is as real and 
important as its differentiations—even in that case the good- 
ness or badness to be found in that whole would not be a 
unity. It would be a multiplicity of separate values—positive 
or negative—which would indeed be added together as re- 
spects their quantity, but which, when added, would only be 
a mere aggregate, not a unity like the unity of existence. In 
other words, again, the universe as a whole is neither good 
nor bad. I do not mean by this that it is equally good and 
bad, but that the terms, in their strict sense, have no applica- 
tion to the universe as a whole. (This last statement of my 
position will require, as we proceed, a verbal modification, 
which need not concern us at present. ) 

It is generally, though not universally, admitted that noth- 
ing is ultimately good or bad except conscious beings and 
their conscious states. Other things and events may be good 
or bad as means in so far as they tend to produce goodness 
or badness in conscious beings, but they cannot be held to be 
so ultimately, and in their own right. 

It is to be expected that this view will be generally ac- 
cepted. For almost all people who try to formulate the good 
at all find it in one or more of three things—pleasure, virtue, 
and self-realization. 
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Now if a person finds the good only in pleasure, or only 
in virtue, or—like Kant—places the perfect good in virtue 
combined with as much pleasure as it deserves, it is clear 
that he must hold that only conscious beings and their states 
can be good. For happiness and virtue, and their contraries, 
pain and vice, are all states of consciousness. 

The same result would almost certainly follow if the good 
is found in self-realization, or in harmonious self-development, 
or some similar notion. Whether it would be possible or 
not, it would certainly be difficult to attach any meaning to 
such notions except in the case of a conscious being. And, in 
point of fact, the supporters of such theories do always, so 
far as I know, find good and evil exclusively in conscious 
beings, and their states. 

Thus, rightly or wrongly, there is a large consensus of 
opinion in favor of this view. And it is a view which seems 
to me to be obviously correct. I shall therefore assume its 
correctness in this paper, and my results will entirely depend 
upon it, since, if anything else could have moral value for 
its own sake, there would be no reason to regard the good 
as specially individualistic. 

When a judgment of value is asserted to be ultimately true, 
it is, of course, useless to seek for a proof, or to demand one. 
It must be either accepted or left alone. This particular judg- 
ment is, as I have said, one which I feel myself compelled to 
accept, and the fact that so many other people accept it may 
be taken as evidence that an argument based on this premise 
will not necessarily be useless. 

Mr. Moore, indeed, holds that other things may have value 
besides conscious beings and their states. His discussion of 
the subject is of the greatest interest, but it has not diminished 
the certainty which I feel, whether rightly or wrongly, that 
none of these other things can possess value. 

There are two points on which we must guard against mis- 
conception. In the first place, if I say that only conscious 
beings and their states have value, I do not mean that they 
cannot have value unless the conscious being knows them to 
have value. He might not know that the state in which he 
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was conscious of being had value, and yet it might have it. 
He might not know that his life and character as a whole 
had value, and yet it might have it. If, in making a certain 
decision, I acted in a selfish manner, my state of consciousness 
might have considerable negative value, even if I did not 
recognize that selfishness was a vice. In the same way, the 
happiness of a kitten or a young child may be good, although 
they do not judge themselves to be happy, and do not recog- 
nize that happiness is a good. 

We may, indeed, go further, and add that there is no neces- 
sity, in order that a state should have value, that it should 
be recognized by anyone as having value. If there is no 
omniscient being—a hypothesis which is at any rate possible— 
many men must have acted generously or selfishly on occasions 
when neither they nor anyone else recognized the generosity 
or the selfishness. But the acts would, all the same, be 
generous or selfish, and would be good or evil accordingly. 

In the second place, we must remember that among the 
states of consciousness which may be good or bad are included, 
not only those which give us direct perception of external 
objects, but those which give us knowledge of them in any 
other way. This point is important, because Mr. Moore, in 
criticising Sidgwick’s argument, takes Sidgwick’s example as 
his text, and so—as it seems to me—rather obscures the main 
issue. 

Sidgwick had said (“Methods of Ethics,” I, ix, 4) that “no 
one would consider it rational to aim at the production of 
beauty in external nature apart from a possible contemplation 
of it by human beings.” To this Mr. Moore replies (“Prin- 
cipia Ethica,” Sec. 50), “I, for one, do consider this rational ; 
[and] let us see if I can now get anyone to agree with me. 
Consider what this admission really means. It entitles us to 
put the following case: Let us imagine one world exceeding 
beautiful. Imagine it as beautiful as you can; put into it 
whatever on this earth you most admire—mountains, rivers, 
the sea; trees and sunsets, stars and moon. Imagine all these 
combined in the most exquisite proportions, so that no one 
thing jars against another, but each contributes to the beauty 
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of the whole. And then imagine the ugliest world you can 
possibly conceive. Imagine it simply one heap of filth, con- 
taining everything that is most disgusting to us for what- 
ever reason, and the whole, as far as may be, without one 
redeeming feature. . . . The only thing we are not entitled 
to imagine is that any human being ever has, or ever, by 
any possibility, can, live in either—can ever see and enjoy the 
beauty of the one or hate the foulness of the other. Well, 
even so, supposing them quite apart from any possible con- 
templation of human beings; still, is it irrational to hold that 
it is better that the beautiful world should exist, than the 
one which is ugly? Would it not be well, in any case, to 
do what we could to produce it rather than the other? Cer- 
tainly I cannot help thinking that it would; and I hope that 
some may agree with me in this extreme instance.” 

Now such words as “contemplation,” “live in,” “see,” sug- 
gest the direct perception—by sight or in some equally im- 
mediate manner—of the world and its beauty or ugliness. 
And this leaves the possibility open that a world not “con- 
templated” in this way may still be known—by inference, or 
revelation—to exist. Indeed, Sidgwick’s suggestion, adopted 
by Mr. Moore, that we should consider if it would be rational 
to aim at the production of it, implies that its existence or 
at any rate the possibility of its existence may be known. For 
it would not be rational to aim at the production of any re- 
sult unless we knew that it was possible to produce it. 

Now I should admit that there might be some value in a 
beautiful world which was known to exist, or even which was 
only known to be possible, although no conscious being ever 
directly perceived its beauty. The value would not, I think, 
be great, but, I think, the value would exist. But in this case 
I should say that what had value for its own sake was the 
knowledge which some conscious being had that the world 
existed or was possible, and that the existence or possibility 
of the world was only valuable as a means to that knowledge. 

I do not suggest that Mr. Moore has confused the two 
questions—direct perception on the one hand and knowledge of 
any sort on the other. I am confident that he has not confused 
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them, but I think that, by taking the rather unfortunate ex- 
ample that Sidgwick gives, he has unintentionally given an 
undue plausibility to his contention by making it easy for 
his readers to suppose that the only question is whether value 
would arise from the beauty of a world not directly perceived, 
when the real question is whether value could arise from the 
beauty of a world not known in any way. 

On this question I have, as I have said, a conviction that 
there would be no such value. Let us suppose that a beautiful 
world arises somewhere of which no conscious being has had 
or ever will have any knowledge of any sort—nor the knowl- 
edge that it exists or might exist. Such a supposition can 
never, ex hypothesi, be verified, but we can intelligibly make 
it. Then it seems certain to me that the beauty of that world 
would have no value whatever. Of course I am as unable 
to give any arguments for my view as Mr. Moore is to give 
any arguments for his contrary view. 

On this basis, then, that nothing has value but conscious 
beings and their states, it will follow that, unless the universe 
as a whole is a conscious being, the universe as a whole can 
have no value, positive or negative. It is neither good nor 
bad. As the belief that the universe as a whole is a conscious 
being—4. ¢., a single person—is a very rare one, I shall leave 
it out of account for the present, though I shall return to 
it. And, leaving it out of account, it is impossible that the 
universe as a whole can be good or bad. Parts of the universe 
are conscious beings—indeed, according to one theory, all parts 
of the universe are conscious beings. And so parts of the 
universe and their states may have value. But this cannot 
be said of the universe as a whole. 

This result may be unexpected, but I think it is inevitable. 
It will perhaps appear less paradoxical if we remember that 
we are speaking only of ultimate value—value as an end, not 
value as a means. Value as a means may be possessed by 
other things than conscious selves and their states. Thus a 
beautiful material world, though devoid of value as an end, 
may have value as a means if it produces in conscious beings 
a state of knowledge, or of esthetic pleasure, which has value 
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as an end. And things which are unknown to any conscious 
being may also have value as means, if they are the causes 
of desirable states in conscious beings. If a volcanic eruption, 
whose occurrence was unknown to any conscious being, had 
fitted a certain district for vine-growing, it would be of value 
as a means to the desirable state of consciousness of the con- 
scious beings who, in subsequent centuries, drank the wine. 

Now the universe as a whole can be of value as a means. 
The fact that the universe is a unity, and that it is this par- 
ticular sort of unity, may be known to conscious beings, and 
this knowledge of it may increase their happiness, or stimulate 
their virtue, or may in some other way change their conscious 
states so as to affect the value of those states. Then their 
knowledge and virtue may have ultimate value. And so 
the universe as a whole may have value as a means of providing 
this knowledge or virtue. 

(It may be said the belief would have the same value if it 
were a false belief, for the existence of which it would not 
be necessary that the universe should be the unity it is believed 
to be. But, if the truth of a belief makes it more valuable, 
this would not be the case. And in the case of a man who 
has too much penetration to be deceived on a particular sub- 
ject the existence of such a unity would be an essential con- 
dition of the belief in it.) 

Again, the unity of the universe, and the fact that it is a 
particular sort of unity, will certainly influence all conscious 
beings, whether it is known to them or not. They would be 
different from what they are if the unity of the universe were 
different, or if they themselves were not parts of a universe. 
(In the latter case, indeed, it might be maintained that they 
would not exist at all.) And so it will affect their natures, 
and therefore their values, and will itself have value as a 
means. 

There is, once more, a sense in which a predicate may be 
used of a whole which is really applicable only to the parts, 
and to use it in this sense is quite legitimate, if only the dis- 
tinction is clearly made. It is quite legitimate to say that 
one town is more drunken than another, although it is im- 
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possible for a town to get drunk at all. What is meant is 
either that the aggregate drunkenness, or the average drunken- 
ness, of the inhabitants is greater in one town than in another. 
In the same way, if we came to the conclusion that the average 
conscious being in the world was in a good state, or was 
becoming better, we could say that the universe as a whole 
was in a good state or was becoming better. But we should 
not be speaking of any value belonging to the universe as a 
whole, but of the average value of its conscious parts. 

Our conclusion, if valid, is of very general importance, for, 
as I said before, the opinion that the universe as a whole is 
not a conscious being is by far the most generally accepted. 
It accompanies all theories of the universe which may be called 
atheistic, since a person who was also the universe would 
naturally be held to be God, except in the improbable event 
of his being considered wicked. And most forms of theism 
also hold that the universe is not a conscious being. They 
generally hold that all non-divine conscious beings were created 
by God, but they do not hold that they form part of God. 
Thus the universe, in the widest sense, includes both God 
and his creatures, but is not identical with God, and is not 
personal. 

The belief that the universe is a person is not always found 
even in systems which would be classed as pantheistic. For 
the name of pantheism is generally given to any system which, 
while it denies the existence of a God other than the universe, 
holds that we are entitled to regard the universe more or less 
in the same way as theists regard God. If we can trust to its 
workings, approve the necessary results of its character, feel 
admiration, reverence or love for it, the system would be 
called pantheism. Now, rightly or wrongly, many philosophers 
have thought that the universe could be regarded in one or 
more of these ways without being looked on as a person, or 
as the work of a person. Thus Spinoza is usually classed 
among pantheists, although he certainly did not regard the 
universe as a person. And Hegel's philosophy would be called 
pantheistic, even by those who deny that he regarded the uni- 
verse as personal. 
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No doubt there are to be found, among pantheistic systems, 
some which regard the universe as a whole as being a single 
person. Lotze unquestionably accepted this view, and some 
Hegelians do the same. (It has been maintained that Hegel 
himself did so, but this I believe to be erroneous.) Those 
who accept such systems, and those only, would be entitled to 
hold that the universe as a whole had value otherwise than 
as a means. 

But even in this case judgments of value will be found, I 
think, to be more individualistic than other judgments as to 
the fundamental characteristics of existence. If such theories 
as Lotze’s are true, I shall be part of another person, and my 
state at that moment will be part of his state at that moment. 
But I submit that the value of myself will not be part of the 
value of him, but will be a separate amount which must, 
together with the value of all other finite individuals, be added 
to the good or evil of the personal whole, if we wish to esti- 
mate the total of the values in the universe. And, in the same 
way, the value of my state, which is a part of the state of 
the personal whole at any moment, is not included in the value 
of that state but must be added to it as a separate item. 

The reason of this is, it seems to me, that there are certain 
qualities which, whenever they are found in a conscious being, 
possess positive value—that is, are good. There are others 
which, whenever they are found in a conscious being, possess 
negative value and are bad. Now if the view of Lotze and 
some of the Hegelians of the Right should be correct—a view 
which to me, I must confess, appears patently false—my con- 
sciousness is part of God’s consciousness, but is also a finite 
consciousness. Hence if within God’s consciousness there are 
x finite consciousnesses, the total number of consciousnesses 
is neither one nor x. It is * + one. 

Let us suppose that righteousness is good for its own sake. 
Then, if God is righteous, and I also am righteous, it will 
follow, even if I am part of God, that there are here two sepa- 
rate goods—one of them presumably much greater than the 
other. But the point comes out more clearly with a different 
case. Let us suppose that God is righteous, but that I am 
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unrighteous, and that unrighteousness is bad for its own sake. 
Then it seems clear to me that God’s righteousness is good 
and that my unrighteousness is evil. And it also seems clear 
to me that, in any attempt to estimate all existent value, these 
two values, in spite of my being part of God, must be placed 
side by side with one another, in the same way that my un- 
righteousness must be placed side by side with the righteousness 
of Socrates. 

If I am right, the conclusion will be that, whether the uni- 
verse is a single person or not, there are a plurality of beings 
who have value, and whose states have value, and that all 
these must be taken into account when we attempt to estimate 
all existent values. The value of a universe in which there is 
more than one consciousness, is only one value in the second 
sense spoken of above—as an aggregate of separate values. 

I do not think that the truth of this has been sufficiently 
realized. We often find that philosophers, and philosophers 
of very different schools, have argued from the unity of the 
universe to a corresponding unity of value. Even in philoso- 
phies of a materialistic type, which do not regard the unity 
of the universe as more than a unity of reciprocal causality, 
we sometimes find the tacit supposition that the value of in- 
dividuals is merged in the value of the whole in the same way 
that, according to these philosophies, the individual itself is a 
transitory and unimportant episode in the whole. But this 
is inconsistent. If, as most of the supporters of these philoso- 
phies would admit, value can only be found in consciousness, 
then in all questions of value consciousness is the only matter 
of importance, however dependent, ephemeral or limited its 
existence may be. These characteristics may assist in making 
consciousness bad rather than good, but cannot make it less 
important, in the true sense of important, which always, I 
conceive, involves the question of value. 

But it is more relevant to our present purpose to recall that 
idealists have failed, more frequently than philosophers of 
other schools, to recognize this individualism of value, even 
when they have held that the universe is not a conscious being, 
and that only conscious beings and their states have value. 
Vol. XVIII.—No. 4. 12 
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The failure has been partly due to the error mentioned above 
—the assumption that the value to be found in a whole must 
have as much unity as the whole itself has. But there is 
another ground of error which, as a matter of historic fact, 
seems to have influenced idealists more than other philosophers, 
This ground is a misapprehension of the sense in which 
almost all good—and especially almost all of the highest good 
—is social in its character. 

In any case, good is so far social that it depends largely 
on other men whether the state of a particular man is good. 
It depends largely on the action of other men, in the present 
or the past, whether a particular man is now learned or 
ignorant, virtuous or vicious, healthy or diseased, happy or 
miserable. But, in addition to this, the good is largely social 
in a deeper sense—the sense that not only are my relations to 
other men the essential conditions of a good state of myself, 
but the consciousness of those relations ts the good in question. 
In patriotism, geniality, love, for example, my relation to other 
men is not a mere means to the good, as my relation to my 
wine merchant is the means by which I procure the good 
of wine drinking. Patriotism, geniality, love, it would be said, 
are themselves goods. oa 

That there are goods of this sort would be very generally 
admitted (though not universally) by others besides idealists. 
But the idealists have emphasized these particular goods, and 
their superiority to others. Some of them have gone as far 
as to assert that among them is to be found the only true good, 
in which all others are summed up and transcended. And 
thus the social character of good has been more prominent in 
idealistic systems than in others. 

This has, on the whole, been a distinctly valuable part of the 
influence of idealism. But idealism, I think, has often gone 
further, and, in going further, has gone too far. Because 
it has value for A. to be in a relation with B., it has been 
argued that the relation has value in itself, and that the whole 
which is constituted by A. and B. in relation with one another 
has also value. Since all things in the universe stand in re- 
lation to one another, the conclusion is reached that the whole 
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which is constituted by all these beings in relation—that is, 
the universe itself—may have value in itself. 

This, I submit, is erroneous. To love may be good in itself. 
And to love is to be in a relation with another person. But 
if A. loves B., what is good is not the relation between them, 
but the state of A. in being one of the terms of that relation. 
If to be loved is good in itself, as well as to love, then the state 
of B. is also good in being the other term of the relation. 
(And if the relation is one of reciprocal love, then, certainly, 
B.’s state is good.) But the relation is not good, though both 
of the terms are good because they have this relation. And, 
though there is only one relation; there are two goods. It is 
good that A. should love. It is good that B. should be loved. 
And these goods are two and not one, though they are causally 
connected. r 

This is inevitable on the hypothesis, on which we are pro- 
ceeding, that only conscious beings and their states have value. 
For a relation between two beings is neither a conscious being 
nor a state of one. If A. and B. love one another, then the 
relation which connects them cannot be a state of one of them 
only, for then it would not unite the two of them. Nor can 
it be a state of both of them jointly, for two conscious beings 
cannot have the same state, though they may have similar 
states. Nor is it a state of each of them separately, for then 
you would have two states—one in each and no relation. And 
it is certainly not a state of any third conscious being. 

It is of course true that a relation of love between A. and B. 
implies that each of them is in a state of love—each, that is, 
is in a state of having the relation. And these states have 
value. But then they are two, not one—and one of them is 
in A. and the other in B. The relation united A. and B., but 
it is not a state of consciousness, and has no value. The state 
of A. and the state of B. have value, but they do not unite 
A. and B. 

Of course when I say that what has value is not the relation 
but the conscious state in each related being which the relation 
implies, I do not mean that the value lies in a conscious recog- 
nition or classification of that state. If A. is related to B. 
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by the relation of love, he must be in the conscious state 
toward B. of loving him, and this has value. It is not 
necessary for this state to have value that A. should know 
it to have value, or even that he should know it to be 
love. 

‘Let us pass to a few corollaries of this position. If it is 
true, Mr. Moore’s principle of organic value will only have 
a limited application. It may be true that two characteristics, 
x and y, of a particular state of A. may have a different value 
when together than the sum of the values they would have 
had separately. But a state of A. and a state of B. cannot 
{as ends) have a different value together than the sum of 
the values they would have had separately. For A. and B. 
are not a conscious being, but an aggregate of conscious beings, 
and a state of A. and B. has therefore no value except in the 
sense in which an aggregate of values may be described as 
one value. And a value in this sense is simply the sum of 
the constituent values. 

Again, the individualism of Hedonism is frequently made 
a reproach against it, even by those who hold that value depends 
on consciousness. But, if our result is right, it follows that 
any theory of value which confined it to consciousness must 
be, if it is to be consistent, as individualistic as Hedonism. In- 
dividualism is, indeed, more evident in the case of Hedonism. 
It is more obvious that the happiness of a country is the sum 
of the happiness of the citizens, than that the same is true of 
virtue or of other excellences. But it would not form a solid 
ground of reproach to Hedonism that it was more difficult 
to go wrong about it than about other theories. 

Again, if this principle is true, it will not be true to say— 
as is so often said—that the individual and society are recip- 
rocally means and end. On the contrary, while the individual 
is an end, the society is only a means. It will remain true, 
even on this theory, that the individual ought, in certain cases, 
to sacrifice himself to the society, but this will only be because 
the resulting effect on society will be a means to the creation, 
in other individuals, of value exceeding that which is lost in 
the self-sacrifice. It is really for the welfare of other indi- 
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viduals that the sacrifice of one’s own welfare is made in any 
cases where it is justifiable at all. 

Once more, the truth of this principle may have some bear- 
ing on socialism. There is indeed nothing actually inconsistent 
with ethical individualism in the advocacy of any development, 
however great, of the functions of the State. For such a de- 
velopment is generally recommended by arguments which pro- 
fess to show that the welfare of individual citizens would be 
greater under such a system. Thus we could logically combine 
an ethical individualism as thorough as Mill’s with a socialism 
as extreme as Fourier’s. 

But socialism derives much of its support from other argu- 
ments, rather implied, perhaps than distinctly expressed. It 
is often held that to substitute collective action for individual 
action must be right because the State is intrinsically higher 
than the individuals, and stands toward them as a body does 
to its parts, or even as a cathedral does to its stones, which have 
no value except as contributing to the beauty of the whole. 
Socialism owes, I think, a good deal of the support of its ad- 
herents, and still more of their enthusiasm, to this view. It is, 
indeed, only on this view that the phrase “the religion of 
socialism” can be anything but a foolish exaggeration, since 
religion concerns itself with ultimate values. 

But if what I have said is true, it will follow that, whatever 
activity it is desirable for the State to have, it will only be 
desirable as a means, and that the activity, and the State itself, 
can have no value but as a means. And a religion which fastens 
itself on a means has not risen above fetish-worship. Com- 
pared with worship of the State, zodlatry is rational and digni- 
fied. A bull or a crocodile may not have great intrinsic value, 
but it has some, for it is a conscious being. The State has none. 
It would be as reasonable to worship a sewage pipe, which 
also possesses considerable value as a means. 

J. Exits McTaacart. 
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MR. BERNARD SHAW AS A SOCIAL CRITIC.* 


It may be admitted that Mr. Bernard Shaw is a somewhat 
questionable subject. Most respectable people fight shy of him 
—or at best, and not wishing to be harsh, they say frankly they 
do not understand him. I had an experience not long ago, go- 
ing over to Europe. I noticed Shaw’s “Man and Superman” 
passing from hand to hand in a certain group on the steamer; 
and as a friend had vainly tried to get the book for me before 
sailing, I looked on with a certain envy. Just before landing I 
fell into conversation with the leader of the party and asked 
him what they thought of the book. I fancied that whether 
they agreed or not with Shaw, they would be full of ideas; 
but he said they could make nothing of it—and should I like 
the book, for he had left it in his stateroom? 

Two things embarrass us in reading this writer—at least two. 
One is that we do not know how to take him. Is he serious, we 
ask? The temptation is strong to think of him as saying smart 
things for the pleasure of saying them. He keeps us in a smile 
half or three quarters of the time we are reading him—often we 
laugh, sometimes we roar. He seems to take himself as little 
seriously as his readers. He says he is a “charlatan,” yes, “a 
natural-born mountebank.”” What can we do with such a man 
except to enjoy his antics? Another difficulty is that what he 
says often shocks us. I do not mean merely our sense of the 
proprieties—any clown does that and it is a part of his humor— 
but our moral sense. Like a bull in a china shop, he strikes 
right and left at our current moral conceptions. He seems like 
a kind of anarchist in ethics—a deifier of license and arbitrary 
will. He says, either directly or through characters that we 
feel are his mouthpiece, that if we musi choose between a race 
of athletes and a race of “good men,” let us have the athletes; 
that as the age of faith has gone, so the age of reason has to go 
and the age of duty as well—the new evangelist must preach 








*An address first given before the Society for Ethical Culture of 
Chicago in Handel Hall, April 14, 1907. 
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the repudiation of duty; that unless woman repudiates her 
womanliness, her duty to her husband, to her children, to 
society, to the law, and to everyone but herself, she cannot 
emancipate herself, and since a duty to one’s self is strictly no 
duty at all, therefore woman has to repudiate duty altogether. 
We do not know whether we are on our feet or on our heads 
after hearing such things—if we take them seriously at all. I 
remember coming on some of them in his “Quintessence of 
Ibsenism,’ when making a study of Ibsen years ago, and con- 
cluding at least that here was no special inspiration for an 
ethical teacher. Indeed I have read nothing of Shaw since till 
recently : the bits about him or by him in the newspapers have 
simply puzzled or irritated or amused me as they have so many 
others; and as I am rather a prosaic person I felt no strong 
impulse to study a man who might after all be only joking. But 
curiosity got the better of me, and I will confess now in ad- 
vance that gradually Shaw has taken on the proportions of 
a great man to my mind. 

First, let me suggest what is, I think, the right cue for under- 
standing Shaw. Underlying everything else is the fact that he 
is a Socialist—one of those fools or wise men (according to 
your point of view) who look for a new heaven and a new 
earth. Long ago, in a plain, straight economic essay, he made 
this clear.1 He expects no good and no salvation from the in- 
dividual scramble that is now named industrial order; he looks 
for a different order based on rational, codperative, collective 
action. In a letter which prefaces “Man and Superman,” he 
says: “The vitality which places nourishment and children first, 
heaven and hell a somewhat remote second, and the health of 
society as an organic whole nowhere, may muddle successfully 
through the comparatively tribal stages of gregariousness; but 
in nineteenth-century nations and twentieth-century empires the 
determination of every man to be rich at all costs, and of every 
woman to be married at all costs, must, without a highly scien- 
tific social organization, produce a ruinous development of 
poverty, celibacy, prostitution, infant mortality, adult degen- 
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eracy, and everything that wise men most dread. In short, 
there is no future for men, however brimming with crude vital- 
ity, who are neither intelligent nor politically educated enough 
to be Socialists.” This is his platform to-day, as truly as ever 
before. The world, as he looks out upon it, is a painful spec- 
tacle to his eyes. Pity and indignation move him. He is not 
sentimental, as some writers are, but the facts grind his soul. 

Yet there are those who are not uncomfortable at all. They do 
not seem to see the facts he sees, or they do not see them from 
his point of view. They talk of civilization, progress, wealth, 
liberal institutions, and so on. He does not like it and deter- 
mines to make them uncomfortable. For a while he attempted 
to do this from a cart or band-wagon in Hyde Park; but the 
comfortable-minded were not generally there. Of late he has 
taken to writing books and plays and he has a wider audience. 
“Tt annoys me,” he says, “to see people comfortable when they 
ought to be uncomfortable; and I insist on making them think 
in order to bring them to conviction of sin.” “Annoys’—no- 
tice the word; he has the sensitive, artistic temperament. He 
is irritated, and he determines to irritate. He goes out of his 
way to do this; he does it of set purpose. His “Quintessence 
of Ibsenism” he says he purposely couched in the most pro- 
vocative terms. In a recent book, “Dramatic Opinions and 
Essays,” he remarks, “In this world, if you do not say a thing 
in an irritating way, you may just as well not say it at all, since 
nobody will trouble themselves about anything that does not 
trouble them.” In other words, to say the truth simply and 
scientifically is not his object, nor does it determine his method 
or style; he wants to influence people, and he is not scrupulous 
as to the use of means, any more than many a preacher is. 
The fact is, Shaw is a preacher, though of his own kind; “my 
conscience is the genuine pulpit article,” he tells us himself, 
half-banteringly ; and in seeking to convince men of sin, right- 
eousness and judgment to come I have become persuaded that 
he is one of the most serious men in this generation. 

This view of him is borne out by what he says of art. Surely, 
he is an artist, a comic artist if you will, though a tragic artist, 
too; and neither the Philistine nor the Puritan can claim him; 
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and yet he pours scorn on “art for art’s sake,” and is a perfect 
foil, as some one has said, to his brilliant compatriot and con- 
temporary, Oscar Wilde. The fact is, he has something to 
communicate through his art: art is only a vehicle for his 
overmastering idea. In an access of zeal he even calls himself 
a Puritan in this respect, and says that though he loves fine 
music and handsome buildings, if he found that they were be- 
coming the instruments of a systematic idolatry of sensuousness, 
he would hold it good statesmanship to blow every cathedral in 
the world to pieces with dynamite, organ and all, without the 
least heed to the screams of the art critics and culture volup- 
tuaries. ‘‘ The pleasures of the senses I can sympathize with 
and share,” he declares; “but the substitution of sensuous 
ecstasy for intellectual activity and honesty is the very devil.” 
In a word, art has an end beyond itself; and the object of 
Shaw’s art in particular is to make men think, to make them 
uncomfortable, to convict them of sin. 

If we bear all this in mind we are prepared for epigram, para- 
dox, exaggerations, and numberless extravagances, just as 
from a good rousing preacher. If they arouse the attention, if 
they irritate and make men think, they serve their purpose: the 
truth lying back of them men will get, once thus pricked and 
prodded. But it would be a great mistake, because Mr. Shaw is 
serious, to take everything he says seriously—I mean, at its 
full face value. Here is where the art of interpretation comes 
in—and it is a delicate art. It is the same art that Matthew 
Arnold used to enlarge upon with such exquisite skill. It is 
the art of knowing when to touch an utterance lightly, and 
again when to press with all our weight. Dogma, scientific 
definition and statement is all equally important, every part 
essential and true, if true at all; but literature, the expression 
of moods and purposes, the mixture of emotion with thought, 
is a fluid thing, and to treat it as dogma, to press every word 
and sentence, may lead to outlandish and most unintended con- 
clusions. For instance, in that early book of Shaw’s, “The 
Quintessence of Ibsenism,” he is very bold and brave in talk- 
ing about the repudiation of duty—about woman’s doing it as 
well. If we read it prosaically and dogmatically, i.e., stupidly, 
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forgetting or not knowing that it is what the Germans call a 
Tendenzschrift, forgetting that, as the author himself tells 
us, he sets out to provoke us, we are likely—and especially self- 
respecting women are likely—to shut the book in disgust before 
we have read it very far. Really, however, what Shaw wishes 
to do is to suggest and urge a new duty for mankind; he wants 
us all, woman included, to live out our own life; it is Emerson 
against convention and conformity over again. But if we are 
to do this, we must, in the nature of the case, break more or less 
with old “duties.” Once there was a supposed “duty” to a 
king ; suppose men had not repudiated that duty, where would 
republicanism and democracy be? Cnce there was a supposed 
“duty” to the church and the head of the church; suppose 
Luther had not defied the pope and the church, where would 
Protestantism be? Once it was the duty of slaves to obey their 
masters, and of wives to obey their htsbands; and how was 
progress possible but by renouncing these duties? If duty is 
one of the greatest things in the world, we must remember 
that it may be also one of the meanest. It may be a kind of 
sly putting of an internal bond on a person’s soul and freedom, 
instead of an external one. Convince a man that it is his duty 
to do certain things for you, and you have no need to watch 
him—it becomes a very practical substitute for the police. 
There can be no doubt that the interest and trickery of the 
strong have often put duties on the weak. There is emancipa- 
tion—manhood and womanhood—in throwing off these duties. 
This is the general thought, I take it, that Mr. Shaw has in 
mind in this little book. A new world, a new social order, he 
believes, is going to arise—one that will serve men, and every 
individual man, better than the old one has, and he wants life 
to be free for it and to be ready to renounce the ties that bind 
it to the old order. [I state all this tamely, rationalistically, 
perhaps so as to make no particular impression on your minds; 
he states it irritatingly, exaggeratedly, sweepingly—and any- 
body who reads the book is put on pins and needles, until by 
thinking and squirming and self cross-questioning he gets at 
the real truth the author has in mind. 

This is only an instance. No man can less afford to be taken 
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literally, dogmatically, than Mr. Shaw. We must make allow- 
ance for the preacher’s overemphasis and absolutism, the 
mountebank’s gyrations and wish to startle and confound, in 
almost all he writes. Probably Mr. Shaw would be himself 
the first to label with the gentle epithet of fool those who took 
literally every sentence. 

And now let us see what he has to say of present society; 
later we may see what he has also to say of efforts to reform 
society. It would be vain to attempt to take you through all 
his plays, not to mention his novels, and pieces of criticism 
like “A Perfect Wagnerite.” One play ? is a burlesque on war, 
or rather on the romantic idea of war (and indeed on romanti- 
cism in general) : we have a very unconventional picture of the 
ordinary soldier, to whom war is a trade like any other and who 
finds chocolate quite as practical as cartridges. War or sol- 
diering, it is suggested, is the coward’s act of attacking merci- 
lessly when you are strong, and keeping out of harm’s way 
when you are weak. Get your enemy at a disadvantage is its 
maxim, and never, on any account, fight him on equal terms,— 
with which thought we are left to ruminate, as to the truth or 
half-truth of it. Another play is a charming picture of an inno- 
cent, unsuspecting, trusting, thoroughly good woman—a gay 
and cheerful child, according to ordinary worldly standards— 
who yet is more powerful in tight places (off among some wild 
Moors in Africa) than the sword or the law or force of any 
kind, to keep the peace and straighten out the snarls of life. 
It is an altogether delightful piece, “Capt. Brassbound’s Con- 
version,” and if there were a hundred Lady Cicelys, a corre- 
sponding number of generals and judges and lawgivers could 
be spared by society for other more useful employments. Still 
another play* portrays the exploitation of the poor in great 
cities and the entanglements it involves, the scruples it drowns 
and the baseness it leads to. It is the problem of “tainted 
money,” treated fifteen or twenty years ago. 

An equally sore spot in our civilization is touched in “Mrs. 


*“Arms and the Man.” 


*“Widowers’ Houses.” 
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Warren's Profession.” We read something about it a couple 
of years ago in the New York despatches to our papers, when 
the authorities of that virtuous city forbade (or talked about 
forbidding) its presentation on the stage. One of our Chicago 
papers called it “dramatized immorality.” To my mind, it is 
one of the most impressive, one of the most moral plays in our 
literature. There is not a line in it or a suggestion that stimu- 
lates passion. There is rather the odor of the grave, of rotten- 
ness and putrefaction and moral death about the systematized 
sexual looseness that is implied there rather than described. It 
is so much less seducing than plays and operas that are given on 
the stage every day, that one might be tempted to think that it 
was the respectable keepers of immoral houses that hounded on 
the critics and the papers against the play. Of course, its real 
offense is its graphic portrayal of how economic conditions may 
lead to and almost force a life of shame—and of how business 
enterprise and capital may make money off it. Society permits 
the daily demoralization of young people and old people who go 
to our places of amusement, but it cannot permit reflections on 
its own integrity and its complacent theory that everyone who 
will can earn an honest living. Sometimes earning an honest 
living means slow starvation—that is all. Every adult person, 
capable of reflection, ought to read this play. Shaw himself 
points the moral of it when he says that a society which desires 
to found itself on a high standard of integrity of character in 
its units should organize itself in such a fashion as to make it 
possible for all men and all women to maintain themselves in 
reasonable comfort without selling their affections or their con- 
victions. Yes, he applies the truth also to the men—lawyers, 
doctors, clergymen and platform politicians—who are daily 
using their highest faculties to belie their real sentiments—and 
he declares that the shame of these men is greater than that of 
prostitute women ! 

The first play of Shaw’s I read has a most unpromising title, 
“The Devil’s Disciple.”” Shaw has not a sneaking but an open 
fondness for devils and rebels generally. He has a preface 
on “Diabolonian Ethics’—and you prepare yourself for some 
tremendous reversal of ordinary moral standards. Now Dick 
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Dudgeon does have a somewhat portentous air of irreverence 
about him, is a mocker, profane, loose, hates religion (1.e., the 
Puritanic shadows of it), and he is satirical toward the law— 
but he can be sincere and genuine, and in various ways he 
shows that it is prudery, sanctimoniousness, cant that he really 
hates, not virtue. Indeed, he turns out to be a hero, and 
saves another man’s (a clergyman’s) life; is arrested and 
sentenced on the supposition that he is the other man. The 
man’s wife thinks he has done all this out of love for her. 
And I really must quote his answer at length, it sounds so 
deep a note in Mr. Shaw’s philosophy and comes so near the 
sublime in actual morality. Dick replies to her: “If I said 
—to please you—that I did what I did ever so little for your 
sake, I lied as men always lie to women. You know how 
much I have lived with worthless men—aye, and worthless 
women, too. Well, they could all rise to some sort of goodness 
when they were in love [the word “love” comes from him with 
true Puritan scorn]. That has taught me to set very little store 
by the goodness that only comes out red hot. What I did last 
night, I did in cold blood, caring not half so much for your 
husband, or [ruthlessly] for you [she droops, stricken], as I do 
for myself. I had no motive and no interest: all I can tell you 
is that when it came to the point whether I would take my neck 
out of the noose and put another man’s into it, I could not do 
it. I don’t know why not: I see myself as a fool for my pains; 
but I could not and I cannot.” There, I say, is the height of 
morality. Indeed, take Dick for all in all, despite his profanity, 
irreverence, and supposably lax morals, he is the soundest, 
wholesomest, yes, most religious character in the play—and the 
fighting preacher and General Burgoyne are no mean seconds. 
The conventional bad and the real good lying behind it—that 
is another of Shaw’s points of view. Do not judge after the 
seeing of your eyes, and the hearing of your ears—that is the 
moral of it. 

All this comes roughly under the head of criticism of society 
as it is. But there are other plays that seem directed, more 
properly speaking, against half-fledged efforts and proposals 
to reform society. I know not how otherwise (despite Mr. 
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Shaw’s explanations) to describe the singular play called “The 
Philanderer.” It is the picture of an Ibsen Club and of the 
so-called “new woman.’ There are two of these creatures, or 
rather three—and each is more terrible, or at least repulsive, 
than the other. If Shaw wanted to throw scorn on the whole 
movement, he could not have done better. But probably what 
he really wanted to do was to show the grotesque form which 
ideas may take on when people have not the mind or the char- 
acter really to appropriate them. They have certain glimmer- 
ings, they assume certain attitudes and adopt certain phrases— 
that is all; they are not ennobled, they become ridiculous. 
One thinks of characters in Ibsen’s “The Wild Duck,” and 
of the spouting revolutionary heroes and friends of brother- 
hood whom Heine satirized. Perhaps in no better way does 
Shaw show that he is greater than any party or movement— 
that he keeps his mental and moral integrity. He stands for 
his ideas, not for the foolish, unripe followers of them. 

In “Man and Superman,” where as elsewhere he makes 
socialistic thrusts, he also makes thrusts at socialism—. ¢., at 
the grotesque forms which socialism sometimes takes. There 
is a group of brigands in the Spanish mountains near the Medi- 
terranean; they are made up of an Anarchist, three Social- 
Democrats, who are not on speaking terms, besides gentlemen 
and Christians. A London chauffeur with his chief comes on 
them, or is held up by them, as they are having a discussion. 
The reformers contradict one another and utter each his appro- 
priate stock phrases—and the chaffeur says, “Are we ’avin’ a 
pleasure trip in the mountains, or are we at a Socialist 
meetin’? There are other gibes. When soldiers threaten 
descent on the brigands, the Anarchist exclaims: 

“Fools, the state is above to crush you, because you spared it 
at the prompting of the political hangers-on of the bourgeoisie.” 
The sulky Social-Democrat starts in, “On the contrary, only 
capturing the State machine .’ when the Anarchist retorts, 
“It is going to capture you.” Then the rowdy Social-Demo- 
crat exclaims, “Ow, chuck it. Wot are we ’ere for? Wot are 
we wytin’ for?” and the captain of the band says between his 
teeth, “Go on. Talk politics, you idiots: nothing sounds more 
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respectable,’—in which last remark I fear we have a reflection 
of the mind of philosopher Shaw himself. 

Criticism on reformers in a finer and more delicate vein we 
find in “Candida.” It is a very genial portrait that is drawn 
. there of the Christian Socialist preacher. He is truthful, fear- 
less, plain-spoken about evildoing and with evildoers, with 
oceans of energy and enthusiasm—withal a great orator and 
master of flowing speech. So clear is his perception of reality 
that he prefers a scoundrel self-confessed to a model employer, 
made so by necessity and boasting of it. He would be almost 
perfect, from a reformer’s point of view, but for a perfection 
beyond him, vaguely, incoherently hinted at by a young poet- 
dreamer. The preacher’s wife loves him, pets him and stu- 
diously cares for him, but somehow she misses something, it 
would be very hard to say what, but that she has a glimpse of it 
in this frail, awkward youth, half-angel and half-child—perhaps 
I might put it, absolute reality, the absence of all self-deception. 
Once she claims her husband’s attention and expostulates with 
him about his overworking. “What’s the use,” she says, “in this 
perpetual lecturing and talking? It does no good: people don’t 
mind what you say; they agree with you and then do just the 
opposite. They come to you as to a play, you preach so splen- 
didly. They are all in love with you, and you are in love with 
preaching, because you do it so beautifully. You think it’s all 
enthusiasm for the kingdom of heaven on earth; and so do 
they. You dear silly!’ Perhaps there never was a finer analy- 
sis (miserably condensed as I have given.it) of the subtle temp- 
tations of a preacher, whether Socialist or any other kind. 
The dangers of oratory are very great. One feels so good, one 
ts so good for the time—and one with many speeches may mul- 
tiply those times, until one has an almost continually swimming 
consciousness that he is good, while as to the reality he may 
know nothing. Nay, one comes to live in words, phrases, 
rhetoric. This clergyman has at one time occasion to speak of 
his feeling for his wife, and tells her with measured and mourn- 
ful tenderness that she is his “greatest treasure on earth’— 
whereat she grows cold, seeing that he is yielding to his orator’s 
instinct and treating her as if she were the audience at a Guild 
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meeting. In the young poet she feels none of this ; and he truth- 
fully divines her, “a woman with a great soul, craving for real- 
ity, truth, freedom and being fed on metaphors, sermons, stale 
perorations, mere rhetoric.’ Hence all the elements of a domes- 
tic tragedy—which is happily avoided, I need not explain how. 
But the point is that in Shaw’s scales even the high-minded and 
fearless Socialist preacher is tried and found wanting. Some- 
thing more than eloquence and oratory, something like what 
we may call reality and character, are necessary to bring in the 
kingdom of heaven. 

But Shaw goes further and is more sweeping yet. He some- 
times flouts ideals, but no man is more idealistic. He holds up 
standards for socialism, for democracy itself. Heine compared 
himself to a court jester; Shaw is confessedly critic. “Even 
Louis XI,” he says, “had to tolerate his confessor, standing 
for the eternal against the temporal throne. Democracy 
has now handed the scepter of the despot to the sovereign 
people ; but they too must have their confessor, whom they call 
critic.” Shaw is not afraid to tell the new monarch what he 
thinks is the truth. He sees demagogues in democracy, and 
he lashes them like any conservative. He does not idealize 
working people or the tramp. In “Man and Superman” he 
allows the Devil, who has been walking up and down the earth, 
to say, “I saw a man die: he was a London bricklayer’s laborer 
with seven children. He left seventeen pounds club-money ; 
and his wife spent it all on his funeral and went into the work- 
house with the children next day. She would not have spent 
seven pence on her children’s schooling—the law had to force 
her to let them be taught gratuitously; but on death she spent 
all she had.” He makes John Tanner, in “The Revolutionists’ 
Handbook,” say that the tramp who would like a million of 
money does not take the trouble to earn ten shillings. The 
democracy lacks energy, will. In a kind of bitterness, Tanner 
says, “It need not be denied that if we all struggled bravely to 
the end of the reformer’s paths we should improve the world 
prodigiously. But there is no more hope in that ‘If’ than in the 
equally plausible assurance that if the sky falls we shall all catch 
larks. We are not going to tread those paths: we have not 
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sufficient energy. We do not desire the end enough: indeed in 
most cases we do not effectively desire it at all.” Brains are 
wanting, too. Tanner points to the Fabian Society, with its 
peaceful, constitutional, moral, economic policy of Socialism, 
needing nothing for its bloodless and benevolent realization 
except that the English people shall understand it and approve 
it. The fact is, says Shaw in his own name (in “The Perfect 
Wagnerite”’), what we have to deal with is a multitude of men, 
some of them great rascals, some of them great statesmen, 
others both, with a vast majority capable of managing their 
personal affairs, but not of comprehending social organization, 
or grappling with the problems created by their association in 
enormous numbers. It is a day of great nations, even of great 
empires: Shaw sees the tendency and its inevitableness. He 
knows that there are no parochial solutions of social questions, 
that the parts of a nation or empire are so interrelated that a 
social policy must cover the whole. But where are the states- 
men for such task, above all how are they to be got in a 
democracy, where statesmen do not elect themselves, but have 
to be elected? 

Shaw speaks sometimes like a disillusioned man—it is al- 
most painful to read him. Socialism, as he conceives it, is 
a problem of organization—a far higher, greater, more deli- 
cate problem than that of ordinary political administration ; 
but it seems as if he had lost faith in the power of modern 
democratic societies or of any existing societies, to accomplish 
that work of organization. Not only does he confess in general 
“man’s limited political capacity,” but he has ironical reflections 
on the way “the swinish multitude” in England put the aris- 
tocrats again into power in 1885, and kept them there, I may 
add, two decades. The populace thereby admitted itself unfit to 
govern, he says,—and through Tanner as his mouthpiece he 
makes bold to affirm that the man is yet to be found who, having 
any practical experience of proletarian democracy, has any be- 
lief in its capacity for solving great political problems, or even 
for doing ordinary parochial work intelligently and economic- 
ally. I should perhaps say that Shaw has been a vestryman 
himself and does not quite talk in the air. The faith in “univer- 
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sal suffrage” as a political panacea arose, he tells us, under 
despotisms and oligarchies—and it withers the moment it is 
exposed to practical trial, because democracy cannot rise above 
the level of the human material of which its voters are made. 
It is a sad tmpasse—the aristocracy unwilling, the democracy 
incapable—yes, the aristocracy, “these college passmen, these 
well-groomed Algys and Bobbies, these cricketers to whom age 
brings golf instead of wisdom,” incapable, too. Indeed, Shaw 
gives up all hope of progress under present conditions. He 
has a terrible chapter on “The Conceit of Civilization” —it reads 
like blank pessimism. He even raises the question whether 
there has been any progress in historic time. The title of one 
chapter in Tanner’s “Revolutionists’ Handbook”’ is “Progress 
an Illusion.” We must frankly give up the notion, it is urged, 
that man as he exists is capable of net progress. There may be 
bustling activity, oscillations of the pendulum, action and reac- 
tion, but no real advance—while man remains as he is there 
can be no progress beyond the point already attained. Witha 
scorn equal to that of Carlyle, who used to characterize the 
millions of British population as mostly fools, Shaw says in 
“The Perfect Wagnerite”: “the majority of men at present 
in Europe have no business to be alive, and no serious prog- 
ress will be made until we address ourselves earnestly and 
scientifically to the task of producing trustworthy human 
material for society.” 

Has this man no outlook then, we ask? Is his Socialism a 
mirage? Has he given us a criticism of life and of democracy 
from the starting-point of a nonentity? Is he simply one more 
despairing, undone mortal, crying, “Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity,” and only finding it merrier to laugh than to cry? 

To answer these questions would take us a long way—and I 
would only ask those who are interested in the matter to read 
carefully “Man and Superman,” particularly the part that is not 
put upon the stage, namely the dialogue in Hell in Act III, and 
observe Mr. Shaw’s peculiar views of marriage. Ultimately, 
Shaw is not at all a pessimist, but rather an audacious optimist. 

WILLIAM MACKINTIRE SALTER. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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A NOTE ON THE ENGLISH CHARACTER. 


Among the great events that happened during my stay as 
a student in Germany was the death of Mr. Gladstone, and 
consequently I had the opportunity of viewing the career and 
character of our great statesman through foreign spectacles. 
Throughout the European press generally there was a remark- 
able unanimity of appreciation. In other countries, as in Eng- 
land, the years of Mr. Gladstone’s retirement had rendered 
possible a broad, dispassionate view of his life-work, and while, 
of course, criticism was not altogether silent, the general ver- 
dict was one of hearty approval. Even where it was held 
that Mr. Gladstone’s policy had been a mistaken one, no doubt 
was entertained that it proceeded from an earnest, sincere, 
and lofty purpose. In the midst of this consensus of opinion 
Germany seemed to stand irresolute. No people is so readily 
responsive to outside influence as the German ; and much news- 
paper criticism adopted the general attitude above described. 
But one felt, somehow, that is was not an expression of spon- 
taneous sentiment, and that neither the virtues nor the 
achievements of Mr. Gladstone appealed very strongly to the 
German mind. To the Junker and the Bismarckian, his liberal- 
ism appeared revolutionary ; to the Liberal, his piety seemed a 
childish superstition; and the proletariat of intellect regarded 
his Homeric criticism as beneath contempt. Mutterings of 
this discontent were observable enough amidst the conventional 
platitudes of the daily press. But, by and by, it found a less 
uncertain voice in Zukunft, a weekly journal notorious for its 
sharp criticism of the government, the editor of which was, 
when I left Germany, undergoing prosecution for /ése-majesté. 

The Zukunft’s article was crude and inadequate; but in 
spite of the pain which almost any Englishman must have felt 
in reading it, I was deeply interested in it as an honest and 
outspoken expression of German sentiment. The judgment 
pronounced by this organ of advanced German opinion on the 
character of our great statesman was not merely that he was 
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a demagogue, but that he was a quack and a hypocrite. And 
the interest attaching to the judgment lay in the confirmation 
it gave to an opinion I held, that Mr. Gladstone was in many 
fundamental respects a typical Englishman. For it so hap- 
pens, and here I come to the main purpose of my paper, that 
the central feature of the English character, as seen by the 
intelligent foreigner, is hypocrisy. And all I propose to do, 
on the present occasion, is to offer a few discursive reflections 
on this interesting fact. What then should be our attitude 
toward it? It is not our business, I take it, to follow our 
first instinct and strenuously to attempt to disprove the truth 
of the judgment. If it is impossible, as Burke found it to be, 
to draw up an indictment against a whole people, it is cer- 
tainly quite as impossible for the accused people to answer the 
indictment. Nowhere is there such hopeless contradiction as 
between two such conflicting moral judgments. The logic 
of. facts, the solemn issues of history, can alone adjudicate 
between them. On the great question as to whether our mora! 
instincts or those of the German are the sounder, that austere 
Cosmic Chief Justice, “the Great Soul of the World,” is the 
only competent judge. But if it is gratuitous to discuss the 
truth of this judgment, we may still hope to gather something 
of its significance. Altogether unfounded we cannot call it, 
if only we let our minds pass in review the main features of 
English social life, or if we turn the pages wherein those fea- 
tures are faithfully reflected or brought into bold relief by skill- 
ful caricature. It cannot be by mere accident that the works 
of Thackeray, Dickens, and George Eliot are so full of hypo- 
crites. I do not refer merely to those characters who are 
living embodiments of this vice, as Mr. Pecksniff and Mr. 
Chadband. What is far more significant is the diffusion of 
this quality over a number of more commonplace characters, 
and most significant of all, perhaps, is the sympathetic treat- 
ment of hypocrisy as in the case of Mr. Bulstrode. In con- 
templating such a masterly creation, we leave far behind the 
vulgar view of the hypocrite as one who deliberately plays 
a part to secure his own ends. Such persons there may be, 
but they are not specially interesting to students of national 
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character, for the simple reason that a fruitful study of charac- 
ter must always be from the dynamic and not from the static 
point of view. It is only when we are confronted with a 
hypocrite like Mr. Bulstrode, whose self-deception is so far 
from being deliberate and whose hypocrisy presents itself as 
the blind struggle of a shipwrecked character to save the 
wreckage of its nobler impulses, that we realize not merely 
that we are all more or less hypocrites in this sense, but that 
such hypocrisy is the degenerate state of a high and aspiring 
nature—is the defect, perhaps, of our national virtue. 

Let us return for a moment to Mr. Gladstone. At the time 
of his death, when party passions had subsided there was a 
practical unanimity as to the essential nobleness of his charac- 
ter. Many and grievous as his mistakes may have been, and 
great as may have been his occasional self-deception, few would 
question the fact that he was animated throughout his life 
by the loftiest motives. But we all know how far this unanim- 
ity of opinion was from existing some twenty years ago; we 
know how easily possible it was for honest and capable men 
with the strongest desire for the good of their country to re- 
gard Mr. Gladstone’s motives with the gravest suspicions. 
I am not blaming these men. On the contrary, my point is 
that the peculiar cast of Mr. Gladstone’s mind and the line of 
action it prompted him to take were such as to justify their 
suspicion and to render their low estimate of his motives 
plausible. Before we proceed to attempt a psychological anal- 
ysis, let us take a historic instance of a similar misconception. 

Few great Englishmen present so many points of contrast 
to Mr. Gladstone as Oliver Cromwell. I need not stop to point 
out in detail the differences between the hero of the Independ- 
ents and the devoted son of the Anglican church, between the 
rebel of whom events made a conservative and the stern and 
unbending Tory who developed into a radical reformer. In 
spite of the undoubted contrast they were both typical English- 
men, and, in one fundamental respect at least, they had none 
the less in common for belonging to such different types. Both 
were men of action and both were essentially religious. Now 
it is easy enough in these post-Carlylean days, to recognize the 
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true greatness of Cromwell, but we show a great lack of his- 
torical imagination if we fail to realize how easy it must have 
been for the honest cavalier to regard old Noll as a consummate 
hypocrite. And indeed I question if the modern reader of the 
“Letters and Speeches” who does not start with a preposses- 
sion in Oliver’s favor will not come to a similar conclusion. 

We may well ask, therefore, what makes it possible that 
two diametrically opposite constructions should be put on the 
motives of such eminently typical Englishmen; and the answer, 
if we find one, ought to shed some light on the nature of the 
English national character and on the significance of the foreign 
criticism already mentioned. 

Both our examples were men of action, and both were of 
essentially religious temper. That is the strength of the Eng- 
lish character. Both so spoke and acted as to lay themselves 
open to serious misconstruction. That is the ambiguity of the 
English character. Both were probably the victims of oc- 
casional unconscious self-deception. That is the weakness of 
the English character, leading us gradually downward through 
Bulstrode to Pecksniff. The great achievement then of the 
English character lies in the combination of the religious 
temper and the practical temper. In Plato’s beautiful myth 
the human soul is symbolized by a chariot drawn by two horses, 
one of which tends ever downward to the earth, while the other 
strains upward toward the soul’s native eternity. To guide 
such an unequal pair with skill, to preserve the enthusiasm 
kindled by the contemplation of the ideal, to carry it amid the 
distractions of everyday life and to turn it into a force for the 
relief of man’s estate, is indeed a difficult task. There is another 
story of Plato’s meant to illustrate this very difficulty. If our 
social anarchy is to be repressed, says Plato, and our ideal of 
the true state realized, philosophers must become kings or kings 
_ philosophers. “Ah, but the philosopher,” says the ready ob- 
jector, “the man of ideas, is such a feckless loon! Once bring 
him down from his castle in the air to be cross-examined in 
the law courts or heckled on a political platform, and he 
straightway loses his head. How can such a man have a sav- 
ing truth for society?” So Plato tells the story of the cave, 
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where men are bound down in darkness, hearing only the echoes 
of passing voices and seeing only the uncertain shadows of 
fleeting images. When these unhappy prisoners are unbound 
and led upward to the glory of the sunlight, they are dazzled 
and confused by the strange sights and sounds which crowd 
upon them, and seem at first less clear in their notions than 
they were in the subdued twilight of their cave. So, too, when 
they desire to redescend to share their new discoveries with 
their less fortunate fellows, they find they must grope their 
way blindly in the now unfamiliar darkness. They can no 
longer speak glibly in the language of the cave or deal deftly 
with its echoes and shadows, and so their new wisdom is set 
at naught by the benighted people whom they have come to 
help. Such is the parable of Plato, pregnant with truth for 
all time. He states the problem with such admirable clearness 
that we see readily why he fails to solve it. His philosopher- 
kings are men of mere intellect, and to the mere intellect the 
difficulty of constant passage between the cave and the daylight, 
between the ideal and the actual, is insuperable. What was 
impossible to the philosophic mind became possible five cen- 
turies later to the religious spirit, and we find Paul of Tarsus 
saying that he is “all things to all men, if by any means he 
cari save some.” The revolution introduced by Christianity 
was the opening of a way from the highest to the lowest states 
of consciousness ; so that the apostle could bring his vision of 
the seventh heaven to bear, in his talk with the Phrygian slave 
or the Roman sentinel. But this triumph of reason was a de- 
feat of logic. The Jacob’s ladder which afforded this new in- 
tercourse of earth and heaven was no chain of syllogisms. 
Henceforward, he who would aspire to lead his fellows upward 
must trust to inspiration and walk by faith. Here then we have 
the discovery of a new method which is destined to be the main 
instrument in human progress, but which, at the same time, 
opens the way to manifold hypocrisies. We might call it a 
moral tight-rope performance if we could imagine that aérial 
exploit to be as beneficent as it is perilous ; and the well-balanced 
moral sense needed to bring a man through in safety is rarer 
than the gifts of a Blondin. 
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Now, while an apostle may exercise the gift of prophecy, 
and, ignoring the logical demands of the carnal mind, compare 
spiritual things with spiritual; the ordinary man of action, and 
still more the statesman, must have principles and attempt to 
be consistent. This is a highly necessary concession to human 
weakness in general, and to party government in particular. 
Strict consistency, however, is incompatible with growth or 
progress. As every important action is without a precedent, we 
modify our principles in applying them, and make a new law 
while professing to obey the old. In the acts of our private 
lives, this presents little difficulty. A healthy mind will meet 
each case on its own merits, and as long as conscience is satis- 
fied will care little about consistency. But in public life it 
is different. The statesman has not only to act; he must ex- 
plain and justify his action. It is as if the tight-rope walker 
were obliged, in the very act of striking his delicate balance, 
to discourse with convincing eloquence on the science of 
equilibrium. We need not wonder if he shirks so difficult a 
task. Perhaps while concentrating his mind on the practical 
performance, he will mechanically recite a few imposing com- 
monplaces. Or possibly, in the midst of a brilliant and search- 
ing disquisition, he may fall and break his political neck. But 
how if he take both his functions seriously, as the English 
statesman who is neither a cynic nor a doctrinaire is likely to 
do. Then his speech will become incoherent, either with the 
broken and frank incoherence of a Cromwell, or else, with 
gifts of another order, he may find in emotional and imagina- 
tive language the power to make incoherence itself eloquent and 
convincing. “He has one gift,” said Macaulay of Gladstone, 
“most dangerous to a speculator—a vast command of a kind 
of language, grave and majestic, but of vague and uncertain 
import. . . . If it is admitted into a demonstration it is very 
much worse than absolute nonsense; just as that transparent 
haze, through which the sailor sees capes and mountains of 
false sizes and in false bearings, is more dangerous than utter 
darkness; . . . and in this way he deludes first himself and then 
his readers. The more strictly Mr. Gladstone argues from his 
premises, the more absurd are the conclusions he brings out.” 
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True enough, but then the statesman’s business is not to draw 
logical conclusions from unexceptional premises: but to im- 
pose a frame of mind upon others, to infect a multitude of 
followers with the convictions if not with the insight of their 
leader. Your philosopher who must see the end from the be- 
ginning is not cut out for work like this. And yet if progress 
is to be made, if practice is not to degenerate, the ideal and 
the actual must never lose touch with each other. “Trust in 
God,” said Cromwell, “and keep your powder dry.” We live 
in a time of more complex thought, and the poles of our con- 
sciousness are more distant from each other. It is harder to 
connect Mr. Gladstone’s theology with his budgets than it 
is to conceive how the Lord General wrestled in prayer before 
he dismissed the Rump. Nevertheless, the art of living the 
great life lies in keeping up this connection; not by logic— 
that is impossible—but by faith—by the confidence acquired 
in long practice. So, too, by continuous practice is acquired 
the power to connect an ever-lengthening chain of subtle moral 
perceptions. And the peculiarity of the English character is 
that it is based on a much longer continuous practice than that 
of any other people. It has thus acquired the psychological 
dexterity by which the power of a distant ideal is brought to 
bear through hidden subtle and devious channels on the affairs 
of daily life. To the outsider—the unfriendly and unsympa- 
thetic critic—the obvious incongruity of our professed aims with 
our practice presents itself as sheer hypocrisy. Into hypocrisy 
indeed it may all too easily slide. For the conditions I have 
described, while they render possible a great elevation of 
character, bring with them the risk of a disastrous fall. 

The great word with the Germans is “Foresight; you 
rarely see a German go out without his overcoat. With fore- 
sight you may go safely but not far; and Germany is the land 
of moral mediocrity. The basis of English morality is Insight. 
With insight you may go far and do great things: but you 
must walk by faith. England therefore is the land of moral 
extremes. “For if the light which is within you be darkness, 
how great is that darkness.” 


LonpDoNnN. GEORGE UNWIN. 
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TWO FICTITIOUS ETHICAL TYPES. 


In more than one recent analysis of the concept of moral 
goodness it is maintained that this form of worth is of no 
very remote genesis. It is assumed in one of these exposi- 
tions that the mechanical order is excluded from the moral, 
and even that an organic order, including presumably the 
functioning of both plants and animals, intervenes as a buffer 
between the mechanical and the moral. To this logical de- 
limitation of the idea of moral goodness and to the supposition 
on which it rests, no exception need be taken, if they prove 
themselves of value. Such a delimitation certainly has the 
advantage of distinguishing clearly between the questions in- 
volved in human conduct and those of animal behavior. At 
the same time, however, it cuts off the light that may be had 
on the growth of the moral consciousness from the genetic 
point of view. For those who deny the evolution of the 
ethical sense, animal courage and even animal devotion to 
pack or offspring must become mere remote analogies to 
human virtues, and the concept of moral goodness must lose 
for them in inclusiveness and vitality what it gains in pre- 
cision. Practically the employment of so general a word as 
goodness in so restricted a sense leads to an over-emphasis 
of the late-acquired, distinctly Christian virtues, and drives 
extreme spirits like Nietzsche to set up new moral standards 
and formulations. In the following pages I wish to compare 
with the vehemently antichristian ethical ideal of this German 
philosopher and poet a moral conception of a calmer, better 
poised and more racial sort. 

This second moral ideal I find portrayed in the late Eliza- 
bethan drama, “The Two Noble Kinsmen.” It is true that 
in “Hamlet” Shakespeare had dealt with the problem that 
Nietzsche conceived himself to have solved. This problem 
is the fundamental ethical question, how is it possible to act 
efficiently when the will is strictly subjected to reason and 
conscience? It is in our volitions that we feel the impediment 
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of highly developed moral standards. Nietzsche seems to 
strike fetters from the will by attacking Christian ethical 
standards; he merely cuts the knot, but does not solve the 
problem. In “Hamlet,” likewise, no solution is reached of 
this renaissance riddle, how we may be Christian without 
quiescence and base resignation. Hamlet, with all due quali- 
fication, is a vacillating, indecisive character. A new play with 
a different historical setting is needed to illustrate a robuster 
ideal. 

That “The Two Noble Kinsmen” portrays a conception 
rather than a character seems indicated by the choice as hero 
of Theseus, the demigod, a confessed Uebermensch, to use the 
cant expression. The plot follows, in the main, Chaucer’s 
early renaissance “Knightes Tale,’ which voiced the chivalric 
ideals of a time that aspired after a freer, nobler and more 
militant type than a narrow medievalism encouraged, and in 
doing so harked back for support to Greek story and standards 
—to the pagan as opposed to the Christian. Love and honor, 
rather than love and goodness, seem to characterize the ethical 
tone of the tale and the play. 

It is a noteworthy fact, marking the adoption of pagan moral 
criteria, that the words honor, honored, honorable, dishonor, 
honest, and honesty occur so frequently—sixty-four times in 
all—_throughout the scenes, along with synonyms like noble 
and nobleness. The mere frequency of these words would 
be hardly worth mentioning, if their occurrences were not 
emphatic and significant—in the title, in the prologue, in the 
epilogue, in important passages and odd combinations. The- 
seus, in defending the male sex against the rivalry of the 
female warrior Hippolyta, is spoken of as the champion of 
natural honor. In a second passage honor is opposed to 
sensuality. Again, honor and honesty, honesty and honor, 
are placed in juxtaposition. One is impelled to distinguish 
these synonyms. As pagan virtues are more basal than Chris- 
tian, so is honesty in relation to honor. Honesty is a sort 
of plebeian honor. Its mention occurs frequently in the under- 
plot—the story of the gaoler’s daughter and her equals. The 
dramatist does not ignore the ethical needs of the masses, 
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though he certainly does not treat them in a spirit that Tolstoi 
and Whitman would call truly democratic. 

Most significant of the passages in which these catch words 
occur is one in which honor is set in opposition to goodness. 
The gaoler asks if the conditions of the combat are good. To 
this his friend replies that they are honorable, how good they'll 
prove he does not know. The motto of knighthood is not to 
return good for evil, nor to avoid resisting evil, but to do no 
wrongs nor take none. One finds in this play ideals not merely 
opposed to those of dogmatic ethics, but consciously opposed to 
them. 

Perhaps the concluding words of the drama, spoken by 
Theseus, “Let’s go off and bear us like the time,” may 
be taken as a formulation, poetical of course, of a non- 
Christian ethical maxim. It lacks the definiteness of the 
Golden Rule; it is vaguer than Kant’s categorical imperative, 
but the evolutionist or the pragmatist might find it hard 
to improve upon. Altruism will not bear analysis. To fol- 
low the dictates of the tribal as opposed to the individual 
self supposes a distinction of which we are not, nor should 
we be, universally conscious. Theseus counsels a_ wise 
opportunism—a readiness to deal freshly with each fresh 
situation. 

In the hero of “The Two Noble Kinsmen” we have a por- 
trayal not of the superman, but of a superman. He is Greek 
and therefore non-Christian. So far the choice of the myth- 
ical demigod as a hero determines the treatment. But this 
is not all; the character has been consciously developed along 
psychological lines in contrast with Hamlet and in accordance 
with what the modern psychologist has called the pure ideal, 
in which reflection, sensibility and volition of a high order are 
harmoniously mingled. 

It is in the first scene of the first act that one finds most 
clearly delineated the character of the superman Theseus. In 
addressing him the first Queen says: 


“Remember that your fame 
Knolls in th’ ear o’ the world: what you do quickly 
Is not done rashly; your first thought is more 
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Than others’ labour’d meditance; your premeditating 
More than their actions; but O Jove! your actions, 
Soon as they move, as asprayes do the fish, 
Subdue before they touch.” 


That Theseus should be described as above all a man of 
action is to be expected, if our contention is to hold that he is 
contrasted with Hamlet and comparable in strength of will 
to the ethical ideal of Nietzsche, but that care should be taken 
to define the relation of Theseus to a reflective, deliberative 
type is more striking. Action is not mere movement. It is 
only as we get away from the automatic and habitual that real 
action begins, which necessarily implies deliberation, or medt- 
tance. To overestimate the merely motor is not to advance 
beyond the noble vacillation of Hamlet to the robustness of the 
superman. 

Again, in the first scene of “The Two Noble Kinsmen” we 
find Theseus portrayed as possessing not merely great powers 
of will and reflection but a degree of tenderness and sensibility 
to which some critics are blind. “Theseus combines,” writes 
one, “with touches of the godlike wisdom of Prospero and 
Pericles a peculiarly aimless ferocity.” Yet in this very first 
scene we find him, as his speeches and the comments of 
Hippolyta show, overcome with pity at the appeal of 
the three Queens. The failure to act immediately is not 
attributable to coldness but to the struggle of feeling against 
feeling. 

Theseus is even accused of condemning men to death with 
a certain oriental irrelevance. There is a directness about his 
decisions that is in marked contrast with the unkingly vacil- 
lation of Hamlet. This contrast of character is made striking 
by certain turns of phraseology interesting mainly to the literary 
critic. Theseus is a conscious development of Hamlet. I will 
not dwell on the difference between Theseus’ mention of 
Hercules, his cousin, and Hamlet’s, nor on the attitude 
of the two plays to the hereafter. I wish, however, to 
glance, from the point of view that Theseus ts an evolved 
Hamlet, at the great literary crux of “The Two Noble 
Kinsmen” : 
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“Bear ’em speedily 
From our kind air—to them unkind—and minister 
What man to man may do; for our sake, more: 
Since I have known frights, fury, friends, behests, 
Loves, provocations, zeal, a mistress task 
Desire of liberty, a fever, madness, 
Hath set a mark which nature could not reach to 
Without some imposition, sickness in will 
Or wrestling strength in reason, for our love, 
And great Apollo’s mercy, all our best 
Their best skill tender!” 


I transcribe the passage and accept and offer no emendation. 
It seems certain, however, that the difficult parenthesis, “Since 
. . . reason,” explains how man can surpass himself and 
triumph over craven scruples and the tyranny of sovereign 
reason. Hamlet’s malady, sickness in will or wrestling strength 
in reason, is thrown out by Theseus as a conjecture why, 
without extraordinary provocation, we cannot come to our full 
possibilities. 

Another striking feature of this play, namely, the frequent 
occurrence of references to or reminiscences of dramas of 
acknowledged Shakespearian authorship, I propose to explain 
in a similar way. The ethical and psychological problems 
dealt with in the earlier plays are rehandled in “The Two 
Noble Kinsmen.” The ravings of the gaoler’s daughter re- 
semble now Lady Macbeth’s sleep-walking, now Ophelia’s mad 
songs. The pedant Gerrold is strikingly similar to the Holo- 
fernes of “Love’s Labour’s Lost.” The character of Theseus 
had already been treated in “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
Moreover, “The Two Noble Kinsmen” reéchoes many of the 
thoughts of “The Tempest,” for example, the conceptions of 
love and sensuality. In the grotesque Bavian one might find 
the counterpart of Caliban. All these reproduced views, 
characters, and situations I regard not as base attempts at 
imitation, but as wise comments, if we regard them from the 
standpoint of evolutionary ethics. Somnambulism, pictured 
in Macbeth, is the key to hysteria, the perturbation from which 
the gaoler’s daughter suffers. This form of alienation is 
particularly suitable for stage representation on account of its 
emotional, theatrical and ideational (essentially psychic) char- 
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acter. Moreover, hysteria is particularly susceptible to mental 
treatment, so that the doctor in “The Two Noble Kinsmen” 
is able to cure by suggestion an ailment that baffled the doctor 
in “Macbeth.” The importance of the control of disease, that 
incident of development, as I have ventured to call it else- 
where,’ is manifest from the evolutionary point of view. 

The later play’s comment on the Ophelia tragedy is from 
the same standpoint. Ophelia is not at the same stage of 
development as Hamlet. Her role of unrequited love is taken 
over by the gaoler’s daughter, not even dignified with a name, 
whose words, “Lord, the difference of men!’’ strike the key- 
note of the solution. A touch of burlesque may well come in 
with the lowered tension. The broader humor is supplied by 
the introduction of Gerrold, the representative of education, 
which can be described as the conscious attempt to control the 
evolutionary process. Likewise it could be shown that the 
bearing of “The Two Noble Kinsmen” on “The Tempest” 
is explained on the ground that both treat the subject of the 
development of the human race. To illustrate briefly, sensu- 
ality (which had disgusted and upset Hamlet) disturbs the 
philosophic calm of Prospero, but is treated with great 
equanimity in “The Two Noble Kinsmen.” Theseus recog- 
nizes that the animal nature must come under control. This 
is the very condition of our development. Triumphing over 
his impulses he says: 

“As we are men 


Thus should we do; being sensually subdu’d 
We lose our human title.” 


But from the evolutionary point of view the sensuality of 
the masses is a comprehensible and therefore a not upsetting 
evil. This question is treated humorously in “The Two Noble 
Kinsmen.” Moreover, a fresh problem is presented, namely, 
the lack of animal instinct in the cultivated classes. This 
problem is handled in connection with Hippolyta’s sister 
Emilia, whose negativeness and passivity in the choice of a 
husband is a mystery to some of the play’s critics. Palamon, 
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the melancholy idealist who worships at the altars of Diana, 
survives his rival Arcite, whose love for Emilia was of the 
less idealistic sort. Perhaps enough has been said to show 
that “The Two Noble Kinsmen,” with an eye on the earlier 
Elizabethan plays, treats the question of selection and other 
matters vital to human evolution from a standpoint not in- 
comparable to that of modern, even recent, philosophy. 

If we turn our attention to Nietzsche, we find that his 
ethical ideal is conceived in a violently polemical spirit; it is 
not merely non-Christian, as the Greek ideal portrayed in “The 
Two Noble Kinsmen,” but it is vehemently antichristian. 
The attitude toward compassion will show the difference most 
plainly. It is in reference to compassion that Nietzsche finds 
his philosophy at variance with that of Schopenhauer. It was 
the latter’s homage to pity, sympathy, abnegation and self- 
sacrifice that lay at the basis of his pessimism. These inclina- 
tions Nietzsche regards as the great danger of mankind, its 
sublimest temptation and seduction—to what? to its annihila- 
tion? He regards altruistic ethics as the most dismal symptom 
of degenerate European culture and its betrayal to a new 
occidental Buddhism—to nihilism. The philosophical predilec- 
tion for compassion is something new, and Nietzsche is able 
to cite Plato, Spinoza, La Rochefoucauld and Kant as agree- 
ing in their contempt of pity. Certainly many who find 
Nietzsche’s views extreme and harsh will regard him as the 
antidote against Tolstoiism. One suspects a sort of despair at 
the root of exaggerated selflessness. Why should every man 
seek to shift for all the rest and no man take care of himself? 
In contrast with Nietzsche’s Uebermensch Theseus lends ear to 
the appeal for mercy, although he recognizes the dangers in- 
volved. In answer to Emilia, who has supplicated him to be 
merciful with an insistence not inferior to Portia’s, he replies: 


“You’re a right woman, sister; you have pity 
But want the understanding where to use it.” 


The great question with Theseus is how to pity with justice, 
how and when to show mercy and compassion. He allows 
himself to be guided by circumstances and, as part of the cir- 
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cumstances, he lends ear to his entourage. Here he deviates 
from Nietzsche’s express counsel: “Ye creators, ye higher 
men! One is pregnant only of one’s own child. Let nothing 
be said in your presence, be not persuaded by anything.” One 
literary critic finds fault with Theseus for needing to be en- 
treated in the first scene of the first act. But Nietzsche’s 
censure would fall on the superman for yielding to any en- 
treaty, and above all to such an entreaty as is the whole scene, 
for aid. “Unlearn this ‘for,’ I pray, ye creators! Your very 
virtue wanteth you to do nothing with ‘for’ and ‘for the sake of 
and ‘because.’ To protect yourselves from these deceitful little 
words, ye shall glue up your ear. That ‘for the neighbor’ is 
the virtue merely of the petty folk.” So Nietzsche entreats 
the creators not to be entreated. 

Not unnaturally the German philosopher has much to say 
of the ethical categories, good, bad, wicked, noble, honest, and 
the like. There are two sorts of morality—a morality of 
masters and a morality of slaves. For the former the antith- 
esis lies between the good and the bad, for the latter between 
the good and the wicked. In the first case the good takes its 
value from the proud sense of self-respect of the aristocratic 
classes, who regard themselves as the standard, and the bad 
signifies what deviates from the standard they recognize. 
From the other point of view the good is the useful and the 
wicked the injurious. These are the categories of the mean cal- 
culator, the coward and the plebeian. Wherever the slavish 
standards prevail the good becomes identified to some extent 
with the stupid and the commonplace, and wickedness is quite 
other than the worthlessness of aristocratic ethics. That which 
is worthy, not that which is useful, should command admira- 
tion. When we identify the altruistic with the good, we allow 
slaves and the receivers of benefactions to set our standards. 
This is the fallacy of English utilitarian ethics, which regards 
the good as the useful forgetful of its own origin. Nietzsche 
is led to a contempt of the lower classes which is at variance 
with the balanced spirit of “The Two Noble Kinsmen.” Noth- 
ing, he declares, is to-day regarded by him as more valuable 
and rare than honesty. But the mob knows not what is 
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straight and honest. They are innocently crooked, they al- 
ways lie. To be honorable and to give respect and honor 
where they are due are the prerogatives of the aristocrat. 
Again, similarly to our play, Nietzsche recognizes a certain 
opposition between nobility and goodness. The noble are in 
the way of the good. The noble wish to create something 
new and a new virtue. The good wish that old things should 
be preserved. 

Nietzsche found in etymology support for his theory as to 
the origin of the various ethical categories. The terms that 
denote moral excellence for us are derived from those signify- 
ing high rank and caste. Edel and vornehm at first meant 
of good birth, then morally good. Similarly a noble action 
is the action of a nobleman; a gentleman is not a man of 
gentle manners, but gentle manners are those of people of gentle 
birth, as courtesy emanates from the court. On the other 
hand gemein, pobelhaft, niedrig, and schlecht, like the English 
terms vulgar, low, common, lewd and base, originally signified 
of inferior rank. 

I will not take time to draw other parallels, such as might 
be drawn in reference to sense of humor and interest in pos- 
terity, between the ideal of the dramatist and that of the 
philosopher. Nietzsche carries very few minds with him 
throughout his contention. His position is essentially polem- 
ical and confessedly so. He seeks to apply hastily an evolu- 
tionist philosophy to ethical problems. Hating dogmatism, 
he himself turns dogmatist and deals with the question of 
character from a virulently antichristian standpoint. <A 
psychological study of character based on a genetic investiga- 
tion of the instincts might have led him to a conception less 
reactionary, and more in harmony with the ideal of “The Two 
Noble Kinsmen.” 

It is maintained then that Theseus is the sequel of Hamlet 
as a character study; that a Greek ethical ideal of love, friend- 
ship and honor is set, in our play, in opposition to a tamer 
and more democratic ideal of love and goodness; that the 
drama abounds in conscious references to the problems of 
Shakespeare’s acknowledged plays; and finally that, as com- 
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pared with Nietzsche’s Uebermensch, the Elizabethan superman 
here depicted presents many similarities, but differs essentially 
in being compassionate and willing to aid. Theseus is de- 
scribed not merely as noble but as of boundless goodness. 
While following Zarathustra’s advice that one should remain 
faithful to earth, he does not despise the benediction of those 
for whom he has fought, “Both heaven and earth friend thee 
for ever.”” To repeat, Nietzsche’s Uebermensch is antichristian. 
Theseus is Greek and non-Christian. The play proclaims, “I 
am not against your faith yet I continue mine.” 
WALTER Lipsy. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 





THE RACIAL INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY AND 
POLITICS. 


Race Preyupice. By Jean Finot. Translated by Florence Wade-Evans. 
London: Archibald Constable & Co., 1906. Pp. xvi, 320. 

La PHILOSOPHIE DE L’IMPERIALISME: I. Lx comMTE pe GOBINEAU ET 
L’ARYANISME Historique. Par Ernest Seilliére. Paris: Plon-Nourrit 
et Cie, 1903. Pp. xli, 447. 

Waite Capitat AND CoLorep Lasor. By Sydney Ollivier,C. M.G. (The 
Socialist Library, edited by J. Ramsay Macdonald, M. P.) London: 
Independent Labor Party, 23 Bride Lane, E. C., 1906. Pp. vi, 175. 


The three works mentioned above are connected with each 
other, not only by a broad community of subject, but, in a 
less degree, by the attitude toward that subject which their 
authors assume. The subject is what may still claim to be 
the most popular and, to the average educated person of 
our time, the most plausible philosophy of history and poli- 
tics. In calling this interpretation of past and current poli- 
tics popular, I would not imply that it is necessarily and always 
favorable to popular or democratic ideals; as we shall see, and 
it is obvious without special illustration, racial theories may 
assume a luridly anti-popular and aristocratic character. It is 
popular in the sense of being prevalent in one form or another 
among the reading public, and especially among persons who 
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claim to possess average or more than average historical knowl- 
edge; it is popular also in that it appeals to sentiments which 
are widely diffused and sedulously fostered by the traditional 
school method of teaching history. 

The growing mind of our youth sees in contemporary inter- 
national politics, somewhat later in domestic politics as well, 
certain vague and ill-understood antipathies of nation to nation 
in the first case, of social class to class in the second. In the 
history of the past we discover similar antipathies finding ex- 
pression in wars and revolutions. We seldom escape being 
infected by these antagonisms. The successes of our own 
nation in war come to appear to us as the preéminently worthy 
turning points in the world’s history, and its reverses as tran- 
sient incidents which only serve to render the final triumph 
more complete. When at last we come to reflect upon these 
rivalries, we very naturally connect the emotion of national 
pride with the pride of family and descent; and we are 
fain to ascribe the triumphs of our nation and social class to the 
primordial and secular superiority of the stock to which they 
belong. Our more extensive acquaintance with the imperfec- 
tions and varieties of the individual members of our own society 
makes it difficult for us to formulate a definition of its “national 
character” which shall satisfy ourselves, still more difficult to 
win for our definition general assent. But we have seldom 
the like difficulty in persuading ourselves that the vices which 
doom our neighbors to relative extinction and impotence have 
been discovered, and that they are the commonplaces of every 
history worthy of the name. History and politics, interna- 
tional and even national, are likely to be summed up as a 
secular conflict, interrupted, but not terminated, by interbreed- 
ing of homogeneous human stocks, to which we shall apply 
the name of races. The typical racial philosophy aims at 
classifying mankind according to physical and mental char- 
acteristics, between which two sets of differences it professes 
to discover certain empirically established coexistences. This 
correlation is suggested to us most readily by certain marked 
differences between the physical appearance of the black, 
white and yellow divisions of humanity, which we find co- 
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existing with striking differences in degree or kind of civili- 
zation. Developing this line of thought, we may expect 
important sociological conclusions from a minute examination 
of the less obvious physical differences according to which a 
relatively homogeneous population such as that of western 
Europe may be divided. Basing ourselves on historical, arche- 
ological, or contemporary statistical data, we may come to attach 
supreme importance, as indicating momentous psychical dif- 
ferences, to color of hair and skin, stature, length and breadth 
of head, and innumerable other physical characteristics. In 
spite of the bewildering confusion presented by the conclusions 
to which, by various investigators in this field, the data are said 
to point, the conviction that in the end some certain and valu- 
able results will be attained is not easily overthrown. 

For obvious reasons a racial theory which takes much 
account of physical and measurable data is more likely to 
convey the impression of scientific exactitude; yet there are 
cases in which physical differences are relegated to a very sub- 
ordinate position, the stress being laid upon certain mental 
and moral characteristics continually revealed by various 
peoples throughout the course of their history, and, it is 
assumed, susceptible of verification even at the present day. 
The fantastical speculations of the Comte de Gobineau, to 
which M. Seilliére’s acute and good-humored criticisms are 
devoted, make little use of exact anthropological details; in 
so far as such details are introduced, they commonly conflict 
with each other and impair grievously the consistency of the 
argument. For Gobineau, as for most racial enthusiasts of 
our time, the “Aryans” are the noble race of men. “Let us 
first examine,” writes M. Seilliére, “their physical conforma- 
tion.” 


“*There is no doubt that this race was the most beautiful ever heard of.’ 
These heroes constituted the most splendid race of men, ‘whose aspect 
might fill heaven and earth with joy... We shall find, however, in 
Gobineau even here, a very characteristic peculiarity of his profoundly 
individual temperament. In fact, when we study more closely his writ- 
ings as a whole, we find to our surprise that the Aryan does not assume 
with any precision in Gobineau’s view the anthropological characters 
which contemporary scholars are agreed in assigning to him: great stature, 
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fair skin, rosy complexion, fair hair, blue eyes; in short, the Germanic 
type, which in our time would reflect these characteristics most exactly. 
To be sure, we notice occasionally some of these features in his descrip- 
tions; but it is with variants which would deeply offend the most recent 
Aryanists, educated in the school of natural science. Thus it is that the 
knight who is to embody Aryan nobility in the Middle Ages in Gobineau’s 
romance, PAbbaye de Typhaines, has ‘black eyes well formed’ and brown 
hair. In the Histoire des Perses, he will quote, as inspired by Aryan 
ideas, the testimony of Mussulman authors; these, however, consider 
blue eyes a mark of the devil, and discover them in the hated Kedas, 
one of the murderers of the camel of the prophet. . . . Harriett, the lovely 
Englishwoman of the Pleiades, has black eyes. Finally, in his best 
work, in which he rises to the summit of Aryanist exaltation, the ideal 
type of the German, Amadis, has ‘long brown hair,’ and so far from dis- 
playing itself in athletic limbs his strength conceals itself under a youth- 
ful and ‘still somewhat frail’ appearance. The explanation of these neg- 
ligences or even of this preference [for dark hair] is fairly easy to find. 
Gobineau takes little account of the anthropological characteristics of the 
Aryan, simply because he did not himself possess them. Now, as he 
considered himself to have issued from the purest stock of this race, as 
he believed that he had preserved or renewed in himself all its energies, 
physical features were bound to assume a secondary importance, the prepon- 
derance remaining with the moral side of the ethnical contrast.”* 


Racial philosophy, again, may be aristocratic and exclusive, 
and consequently, in view of modern redistributions of politi- 
cal economic power, profoundly pessimistic: a dolorous picture 
is given by Gobineau of the present and the future of Europe 
and the world. Differing from the Renaissance tradition, 
Gobineau had the profoundest contempt for Greek and Roman 
civilization, which he never wearies of denouncing as 
“Semitic.” His. German followers, who are numerous, and 
his less numerous French admirers and fellow-worshipers of 
race, refuse to follow him in sacrificing to a non-Aryan or 
inferior race the glories of Greece, and especially of Athens. 
The continued importance of Great Britain in the politics of 
the world, and still more the achievements, military and com- 
mercial, of the German people,” coupled with certain disquiet- 
ing features in the conditions of the so-called “Latin” peoples, 





* Seilliéres, pp. 45, 46. 
* These countries, it should be noticed, are, according to the Aryanists, 
the countries in which the Aryan blood is purest and least overwhelmed 


by inferior stocks. 
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has given to German imperialism a bolder and more hopeful 
tone; and the dominant philosophy of this imperialism may 
be conveniently summed up in the word Aryanism. English 
imperialist philosophy is also predominantly hopeful and exult- 
ant, and its employment of racial formulz is sufficiently strident 
and persistent; English racialism is, however, predominantly 
psychological in its tendency and does not generally deck itself 
out with elaborate physical measurements and anatomical 
generalizations. These are rather mentioned and alluded to 
than employed as a basis for original and far-reaching specu- 
lations. 

An exception must be noted to the prevalent optimism of 
English racialism as well as to its reliance upon mental charac- 
teristics. The facts which are comprised in the term physical 
degeneration, the declining birth-rate among the wealthier 
classes, have forced upon sociologists the investigation of the 
relation between recent political and economic changes and the 
physical basis of national existence and progress. “Eugenic” 
and “telogenic” proposals for the improvement of the national 
stock are assured, if not of approval, at least of an expectant 
audience. A definitely racial tone is seldom assumed by our 
eugenic theorists; but their proposals have a close analogy 
to the proposals advanced in Germany for the preservation 
of the Aryan or Germanic stock. We may here quote from 
M. Finot :— 


“Finding it impossible to identify races with our modern nationalities 
which are mixtures par excellence of the most diverse ethnical elements, 
the doctrine of races endeavors to divide peoples according to their com- 
ponent parts. No longer able to set races in opposition to one another 
from outside, it incites them to quarrel from within. Examining the 
skulls and noses within the frontiers of the same country, it tries to 
frighten us by revealing hostile elements wrongly amalgamated. . . . Pre- 
texts for mutual strife have become innumerable. The Americans tell 
us that no way is possible of making white virtue enter into the black 
body of a Negro. The German maintains the necessity of exterminating, 
if not the Slavs, at least the Poles, whom they regard as culpable for not 
wishing to lose themselves in the German stock.” (Introd., pp. ix, x.) 


According to an influential school of racial theorists, it 
should be explained, the Aryan or Germanic stock is repre- 
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sented only by a small and diminishing fraction of the popula- 
tion of Europe. But the future of each nation depends on 
the number and the predominance of its Aryan constituents. 
In the “Latin” peoples the Aryans are usually supposed to be 
so completely overwhelmed by a heterogeneous rabble of in- 
ferior stocks that the doom of these nations is pronounced with 
perfect assurance; but for the “Anglo-Saxons” and the Ger- 
mans there would appear to be still hope, though the struggle 
against degradation must be desperate and sanguinary. Again, 
according to the dominant school of racial anthropologists, the 
Aryans are to be recognized by certain physical features, some 
of which have already been mentioned in the quotation from 
M. Seilliére. To them may be added “dolichocephaly,” or 
relatively great length of the skull in proportion to its breadth. 
It is now commanded that Aryans should, in the choice of their 
mates, avoid above all the mixing of their blood with that 
of non-Aryans, but should insure that their offspring shall, 
like themselves, be of pure Aryan stock. If we could reckon 
without the obstinate vagaries of intersexual choice, this plan 
might, at first sight, at least, be fairly practicable. More 
dubious, perhaps even fatal to the Aryanist scheme, would be 
the adoption of certain proposals which the same theorists urge 
with a view to furthering Aryan predominance, and which re- 
mind us forcibly of the more moderate proposals of our own 
“Eugenics.” They advocate, for example, the securing the 
position of the wealthier and more powerful classes in the 
community or certain sections of them by pensions, larger 
salaries and by other political and economic privileges. Thus 
German conservatism had found fervid allies in certain Ger- 
man Aryanists, who are doubtless inspired by the belief that 
the Aryan, where he is still found, cannot fail to occupy the 
supreme place even in our imperfect political system. The 
distribution of voting power according to income or ratable 
property, realized most deliberately in the franchise laws of 
certain German states—and known as “das Dreiklassenwahl- 
system”—has accordingly enjoyed the zealous advocacy of 
some of the Aryanists. A mischievous critic of modern 
theories of race examined from this point of view the voting 
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lists of an important German city: the highest and least 
numerous class of voters was found to consist exclusively of 
Jews! Aryanist telogenics have to thread their paths through 
slippery places. 

To the apparent defects of the Aryan race which have 
brought them to their present more or less desperate condition, 
including their persistent propensity to “mixed” unions or 
mésalliances, joins itself the question how will the other races 
behave in the face of these efforts at their subjection. Again 
the past seems to suggest that they will not find themselves 
wholly without resources. 


“Inasmuch as the fair-haired people with narrow skulls, that is, the 
dolichocephalic, only number about fifty millions out of the four hundred 
millions who at present occupy Europe, how will they succeed in becoming 
masters? What is to be done with those particular brachycephalic and 
brown-haired dolichocephalic who are determined not to disappear? 
What is to be done with their progeny? 

In their burning desire to save the future of humanity, the priests of 
the new cult go so far as absolutely to forbid the majority of men and 
women from having children. The most lenient among them are content 
to allow abortion and infanticide, if not to impose it. Here their courage 
fails them. Where, however, French anthropologists fear to tread, those 
of Germany step forward with frenzied zeal. Savants like Ammon ad- 
vise that the same methods which European civilizers use in the case of 
negroes and savage tribes should be used in the case of those whom they 
consider ‘degraded’ in the matter of race. Let them be soaked with 
spirits supplied gratis, let them be attracted to places where debauchery 
is rampant, let them even be led to contract all kinds of diseases, and so, 
exhausted, depraved and enfeebled, they will finally disappear from the 
earth.”* 


It is possible to imagine a society in which the stronger 
classes might to some extent guide the destinies of the weaker 
along the ways here suggested. We might, indeed, doubt 
whether any class of men possesses that degree of conscious 
racial “virtue” which would preserve them during the exercise 
of such a regimen from moral ruin and even from physical 
extinction. In all societies the ruling class can, to a greater or 
less extent, control the moral destinies of the classes subject to 
it. But ages of dream-existence would surely be needful before 





*Finot, p. at. 
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the fair-haired, long-headed population, say of Great Britain, 
would be brought to adopt such a policy toward its kinsmen 
of diverse pigment and stature. 

Of the data on which these prognostications of anthropo- 
logical hostilities are based I shall speak later. Meanwhile, 
it should be noticed that a distinguished French anthropologist 
anticipates an early outbreak of the racial conflict in which the 
destiny of humanity shall be decided. M. Vacher de Lapouge 
predicted in an often quoted passage, written twenty years ago, 
a fully race-conscious war between the dolichocephalic and the 
brachycephalic inhabitants of Europe. “I am convinced that 
in the next [the twentieth] century, millions will cut each 
other’s throats because of one or two degrees more or less 
of cephalic index. This is the sign, which is replacing the 
biblical shibboleth and linguistic affinities, by which people 
will recognize one another as belonging to the same nationali- 
ties, and by which the most sentimental will assist at the 
wholesale slaughter of peoples.” * 

A more sanguine and genial tone, as already noticed, per- 
vades the historical and political speculations of England, 
tinged though they often are by pride of race and stock. Anti- 
semitism, which is a perennial source of inspiration to the 
racial theorists of the continent, excites among ourselves com- 
paratively little interest; nor are we confronted like the white 
inhabitants of some British colonies and of the United States 
with the immediate exigencies of a “color” question. The 
Irish people have indeed endured their share of condemnation 
for their “Celtic” faults of race, but the anti-Irish argument, 
as pursued on the basis of race, is advocated in a dilettantist 
temper, no great pretence being made to scientific exactitude. 
The relatively low esteem which intellectual speculations enjoy 
in our country has many evil results, but it brings some com- 
pensation in the comparative absence among us of the extrava- 
gant fanaticisms of continental savants. To the practical prob- 
lem of dealing with less civilized or diversely civilized peoples, 
our countrymen have devoted a full share of their interests and 








*Finot, p. 16. 
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energies. But pure theories of race flourish chiefly in the land 
of professorial patriotism, the German Empire, France and 
Italy contributing a more modest share. 

M. Finot’s book is the widest in its scope of the three works 
before us, the author addressing himself to every aspect of 
the racial theories which he assails. The first part is devoted 
to the physical differences between human beings on which 
Continental racialism is now disposed to found its theories. 
The second part confronts these differences with modern 
theories of variation and modifications of plants, animals and 
men by their environment. The third part discusses 
the alleged ineradicable psychical and moral differences be- 
tween peoples, on which, as we have noticed, Gobineau was 
more disposed to rely. Part IV is historical, seeking to 
demonstrate, from archeology and history, “the mysterious or 
uncertain origins of peoples and races.” Part V treats mainly 
of the negro problem under the heading, “Are There Peoples 
Condemned to Remain Eternally Inferior to Others?’ The 
first two parts appear to me the most successful. The third 
part is the least successful, as might be expected from the less 
tangible and verifiable nature of its subject-matter. One who 
sympathizes with the intentions and the opinions of the author 
is all the more pained by puerilities like the following: “The 
English people were noted in the first third of the nineteenth 
century for their immorality; to-day they are entirely de- 
voted to moral improvement, temperance societies and piety” 
(p. 212). I hasten to add that I consider some of the 
author’s strictures on British self-complacency well deserved, 
whatever may be thought of the right of other nations to 
cast the first stone. 

The bewildering variety of the divisions of mankind accord- 
ing to physical characteristics forms the subject of the first 
and most successful part of M. Finot’s argument. He adverts 
to the difficulty of obtaining exact measurements of the physi- 
cal features in question, and to the discrepancies between the 
methods of various observers, which he contends render the 
results of no value. M. Finot gives abundant illustra- 
tions of the contradictions and absurdities to which these in- 
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vestigations lead. Pages 53-56 give some account of the 
diverse historic subdivisions of the human species, and of the 
more minute subdivisions which the refinements of modern 
racial speculation have suggested. His introductory considera- 
tions might well cause hesitation to those who are disposed 
to adopt facile and superficial divisions, and to found far-reach- 
ing sociological conclusions upon them. 


“Now the number of the elements which enter into the classification of 
human beings is very considerable. The anthropologists of the ship 
Novare (see the works of Weisbach), adopted forty-two methods of 
measurement, whilst anthropological instructions generally demand from 
observers from twenty to forty necessary data. Broca takes note of 
thirty-four of the first order, Topinard eighteen necessary and fifteen 
optional ones, whereas Quetelet points out forty-two in his Anthropométrie. 
And when it is considered that though essential they are not identical 
in all authors, the ... facility with which human races may be created 
at will can be easily imagined! Far from being astonished at the number 
already extant, we must bless heaven for having preserved us from a 
thousand million races and consequent classifications” (p. 54). 


The confusion is illustrated as follows :— 


“Subsequently the classifications, being multiplied and ramified to suit 
the convenience of savants and their more or less exact notions of human 
conformation and qualities, varied from the three races of Cuvier, the 
four of Leibnitz and Kant, and the nine centers of Agassiz, and at length 
reached a hundred. Even one hundred and twenty have been proclaimed 
in certain archzological congresses. Isidore Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire divides 
human beings into orthognathic (oval face with vertical jaws), eurygnathic 
(high cheek bones, Mongolian type), prognathic (projecting jaws, Ethi- 
opian type), eurygnathic and prognathic (cheek bones far apart, projecting 
jaws, Hottentot type). 

“Gratiolet distinguished frontal, parietal and occipital races, characterized 
by the prominence of the front, middle and back parts of the skull and 
brain. 

“According to Huxley, men are divided into two capital sections, the 
slotrichi, with woolly hair, and the leiotrichi, with smooth hair.” 


M. Finot is able to point out, not only discrepancies between 
the methods of different observers in respect of the same physi- 
cal characteristic, but between the estimates formed by various 
recent and contemporary racialists of the importance of par- 
ticular marks. Thus dolichocephaly and brachycephaly, which, 
according to M. Vacher de Lapouge, will be the watch- 
words of the Armageddon of the twentieth century, are, ac- 
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cording to Broca, Manouvrier and others, among the least im- 
portant differences between human beings. 

“Manouvrier dwells on the difficulty of connecting the 
numerous variations of the skull with the variations of intelli- 
gence or character.” According to him, “it is absolutely 
erroneous to make of the variations of the cephalic index ® a 
sort of phrenoiogy of races, for no biological fact justifies 
it.” “On the contrary,” he tells us, “the variations of the 
cephalic index are the most insignificant physiologically. In 
the brachycephalic, the skull gains in breadth what it loses 
in length.” 

The curious collocation of the various peoples of the earth 
which results from classifying them according to the cephalic 
index supplies one of the happiest of M. Finot’s arguments. 
They will be found on pages 62-64. A passage may be quoted 
on the distribution of dolichocephaly or the low “cephalic 
index” : 


“The dolichocephalic index (under 76) is to be found in particular 
among the Hottentots, the Krous Negroes, the Muchikongo and Bakongo 
(73), and the Ashanti in Africa; the Papuans of New Guinea (74), diverse 
Australians, the islanders of the New Hebrides and the Tasmanians in 
Oceanica; also among Hindu tribes (Kota, Badagas, Todas of Nilghiri), 
the Ainos of Saghalien, the Pathans of the Punjaub, etc., in Asia; the 
Eskimos, Hurons and Botocudos in America; whereas in Europe it is 
especially the Corsicans and Portuguese who appear to embody the ideal of 
M. Gobineau and M. Lapouge” (p. 63). 


Similar results follow from the proposed divisions of human 
beings according to other physical characteristics. That physi- 
cal features are modified by exercise, as, for example, that the 
head is enlarged by exercise, is what we might expect, and this 
is the result of observations made by many inquirers, notably 
Parchappe and Broca (pp. 66-67). In some cases physical 
features are the results of deliberate modifications of the infant 
body. Again differences of soil, climate and diet are found 
to modify animals and plants, and men, even, within narrow 





*The cephalic index represents the ratio of the breadth of the skull to 
its length. Thus the dolichocephalic have a low, the brachycephalic, a high 
cephalic index. 
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geographical limits. Of this many striking instances are given 
in Part II, “Towards the Unity of the Human Type.” One 
instance may be quoted :— 


“Delpon tells us that in the ward of Figeac (department of Lot), 
whereas the inhabitants of the calcareous and fertile plateau of the Canton 
of Livernon are strong and vigorous, and have a mean height of 1.632 
metres, those of the mountainous Canton of Latrouguiére, with a granite 
and sterile soil, producing only rye, buckwheat, potatoes and chestnuts, 
are remarkable for their narrow shoulders, tight chests and lymphatic 
temperament, and attain their maximum height only at twenty-two or 
twenty-three, which height is on an average about 1.599 metres, decreas- 
ing to 1.579 metres in the Commune of Montet. Lagneau has shown that 
in granitic countries which lack phosphates, animals, plants and men do 
not attain their normal height” (p. 133). 


A better known and very striking instance of the speedy 
modification of physical traits by the milieu is supplied by 
North America, where a characteristic physical type has been 
produced in a few centuries, a type, moreover, which corre- 
sponds in many startling details with the earlier North American 
or Red Indian. The diversity of the “races” which have con- 
tributed to the North American population, both from each 
other and from the type to which they tend to be assimilated, 
is well known and needs no elaborate archeological or historical 
proof. 

Another masterly argument of M. Finot’s for the funda- 
mental unity of the human type is derived from the investiga- 
tions into the variations of plants and animals, which varia- 
tions, according to received biological doctrines, result, in 
favorable circumstances, in new species, hardly to be recog- 
nized as cognate with the common original. Such new species 
are further separated from each other by the sterility of their 
unions. No such separation can be observed between the 
several “races” of human beings. The unions of diverse human 
types are often fruitful in the highest degree; and M. Finot 
traces the happiest results from the “crossing” of races in 
the past, and expects no less happy results in the future. 
These considerations seem fatal to the theory, and fatal, 
in the long run, to the practice of racial antagonism (see 


pp. 151-167). 
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So much inferior are the third and fourth parts to the earlier 
divisions that one is moved to regret that the first parts were 
not made the subject of an independent work. The great dif- 
ference between the competence which the author displays in 
handling the anatomical, the psychological, or historical aspects 
of the problem, leaves me little hesitation in concluding that 
M. Finot’s professional education has been medical, his excur- 
sions into history and politics being those of an ardent but 
neither learned nor critical amateur. The conjecture as to M. 
Finot’s profession is confirmed by the repeated references, 
which will be painful to some of his readers, to vivisectional 
experiments and to serotherapy. In psychological insight 
and critical power, the book compares unfavorably with the 
two other works before us; and more particularly in respect 
to historical criticisms, the book is immeasurably inferior to 
the sociological writings of an English assailant of racial 
theories, Mr. J. M. Robertson. The illustrations which are 
given of the modifications under diverse influences of the 
minds of peoples are indeed valuable, and sometimes very con- 
vincing, but they seldom give the impression of real originality 
and weight. From the point of view of the influence of the 
book on British thought, at all events, the inferiority of this part 
of the work is much to be regretted ; for among us, facile psy- 
chological generalizations from fragments of poems, from ill- 
understood historical data, is a much more fertile source of 
racial prejudice than are recondite “‘craniological’” observa- 
tions. One very serious criticism can be made on many of the 
arguments of Part IV on “The Mysterious or Uncertain 
Origin of Peoples and Races,” and that is that M. Finot 
does not appear to possess any adequate method of evaluat- 
ing anthropological data. He shows himself willing to 
accept such ethnical speculations as suit his own purposes 
without inquiring whether such inferences from the dimen- 
sions of skulls found in caverns, etc., possess much or little 
value. The following passage will show how easily M. 
Finot lapses into loose and facile ethnological declamation 
when his own argument has fairly started on its trium- 
phant course :— 
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“At the time of Julius Cesar . . . France counted among its inhabitants 
three peoples differing in manners, tongue, and even in race.*. . . Accord- 
ing to the anthropologists, the Aquitani belonged to a race with black hair, 
whose type is now preserved among the modern Basques. The Gauls were 
divided into two distinct groups, the Galli and the Cymri. The latter 
came from the Black Sea and constituted what we are agreed to call the 
Belgians. Whereas these last had light eyes and fair hair, so Thierry 
tells us, the Galli had brown or black hair and eyes. Following Thierry, 
the historians have recounted real romances‘ on the respective life of the 
Aquitani, the Cymri, and the Galli, and we are told that already at 
that period they were mixed by way of marriage and were undergoing 
reciprocal influences. 

“We must not forget the existence of the autochthonous race, the 
Ligurians, of whom we have already found numerous and imperishable 
traces. All these ethnographical elements have to be combined, and even 
supposing that there were no other forgotten elements, they furnish us 
with a singular opinion of the ‘Gaulist’ doctrine, which reduces Gaul to 
France and identifies the French with the Gauls” (pp. 239, 240). 


It is surely a grave error to understand the observations of 
ancient writers on the populations of Gaul and Britain, for 
example, as first-rate “anthropological” investigations. Rather 
they are to be classed with the observations which an intel- 
ligent foreigner might at the present day make in a strange 
country on the physical characteristics of the inhabitants. A 
visitor from southern Europe would probably still be impressed 
with the tall stature and the fair, ruddy complexion of the 
inhabitants of the British Isles. European travelers in Amer- 
ica and observers of American tourists in Europe have already 
satisfied themselves of the existence of an American “type.” 
Closer scrutiny would indeed reveal innumerable deviations 
from this type, and might well show that the type did not 
even represent a predominance of the characteristics implied 
in it. In accordance with well-known psychological laws, the 
features which contrast most strongly with those familiar to 
us are most likely to attract our attention. Is it not most 
reasonable to suppose that the inhabitants of a particular 
region in the time of Julius Czsar would contain instances of 
as many diversities of type as they offer at the present day? 





*The Aquitani, the Belge and the Galli. See Czsar, “De Bello Gallico, 
Se 
* An unintelligible expression. 
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And if it were possible to establish some considerable differ- 
ence in the distribution, say, of the dark and the fair, might 
not this be best explained by modifications in modes of liv- 
ing, in climate, in diet, rather than by the migrations of un- 
suspected “Aryan” or “Semitic” intruders? 

M. Seilliére is at great pains to establish the close con- 
nection between imperialist philosophies — and especially of 
racial philosophies—and the political conditions and ambitions 
of the peoples among which they arise. He shows in par- 
ticular how the Germanist theories of the origins of French 
civilization, having served the purpose of supporting the pre- 
tentions of the French nobility against monarch and people, 
became in the eighteenth century the historical basis of the 
leveling and humanitarian aspirations of the prerevolutionary 
thinkers. Count Gobineau, on the other hand, returns, in 
respect to French history, to the standpoint of Boulainvilliers: 
the Germanic invaders become once more a haughty aris- 
tocracy; and the course of French history through absolute 
monarchy to democratic revolution is the story of the 
supersession of the born rulers of mankind by the black and 
the yellow “canaille.” Gobineau’s Aryanism is in fact but the 
extension to the whole of recorded and conjectured history of 
the count’s Germanic, that is aristocratic, prejudices. It is 
instructive to contrast this view with the Germanism which 
is most prevalent in English popular historiography, in which 
the Germanic freeman appears not as the lord of an inferior 
servile stock, but as a tiller of the soil who is at the same 
time the peer of kings. 

Gobineau divided humanity into three races, the black, the 
yellow, and the white or Aryan. He is very far indeed from 
claiming for the white race the possession of all the excellences 
which have contributed to what is generally understood as 
civilization. Artistic inspiration is characteristic not of the 
Aryans, but of the black race; the industrial and commercial 
virtues are to all intents the monopoly of the yellow race. 
Indeed, it is the vagueness of the Aryan virtues which must 
first strike the attention of the student of the Count’s nu- 
merous works. Gradually out of a medley of fantastic incon- 
Vol. XVIII.—No. 4. 15 
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sistencies emerges the perception that the ineffably noble 
Aryan is only the reflection of the Count’s own extravagant 
political prejudices. Moderation in political strife is naturally 
recognized by all as a valuable virtue and it is, perhaps with 
some justice, claimed as especially characteristic of the peoples 
of the temperate zone. It is therefore not unnaturally at- 
tributed to the fair-skinned race as such, and so to the Aryans 
of popular history and Gobineau’s speculations. But Gobineau 
does not understand by it openness of mind, the habit of look- 
ing at both sides of a question, the disposition to accept a 
practicable compromise. On the contrary, the moderation of 
his Aryans consists in avoiding humanitarian sentiments 
toward the inferior races by nature their slaves on the one 
hand, and submission to the blind cult of monarchy and abso- 
lute power on the other. Not only so, but the true Aryan 
recognizes in his heart no gods but himself and his fellow 
Aryans. For all this, the history of his imagined Aryans is 
a history of treachery to their ideals and eventually of decline 
to the danger of extinction. 

The preceding remarks may derive additional interest from 
the mutual admiration of Richard Wagner and Count 
Gobineau. Their relations with each other and the strange 
incongruity of their fundamental tendencies are described by 
M. Seilliére with infinite humor and delicacy. Wagner, a 
passionate lover of humanity and of the animal species, looked 
to the German peoples for the redemption of the human race 
from every kind of cruelty and wrong. In his eyes, the 
German people is preéminently the Christian people, whose 
mission it is to realize on the world’s stage the Saviour’s ideals 
of love and brotherhood. Such aspirations are wholly foreign 
to the theories of Count Gobineau. To him, the Christian 
religion has been in all its stages the religion of a degraded 
civilization; its principles have nothing in common with the 
aristocratic exclusiveness of the Aryans. Gobineau’s Golden 
Age lay exclusively in the past; Wagner’s had indeed existed 
in the past, but was to reappear, amplified and glorified, in 
the future. In spite of this, the friendship of the two men 
results in the close association in Germany of the disciples of 
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Wagner and Gobineau; the agreement between the respective 
views of the two masters, however, hardly extends beyond 
certain forms of expression and a “profound” anti-Semitism. 

As might be expected, Sir Sydney Ollivier’s contribution to 
“The Socialist Library” is replete with the learning which is 
so much superior to mere book-learning—the learning, namely, 
that comes from the practical experience of the humane official 
and administrator who, without class or national prejudices, 
insists on becoming acquainted with the facts at first hand. 
He gives a vivid picture of the diverse human materials of 
which our imperial civilization is composed, and traces to 
their selfish and narrow source the convenient generalizations 
of the capitalist class which thrives upon the subjection of 
the colored members of the human family. He is naturally 
more successful in demonstrating the crudity and barrenness, 
in the scientific sense, of “the short view” of the European 
capitalist, which sees in the colored peoples only more or 
less tractable tools, than in resolving all the moral problems 
which are raised by the relations of white and black; but 
he is able to point with legitimate pride to the practical solu- 
tion of many of these problems in the British West Indian 
colonies. 

His more general treatment of the problem of race is truly 
philosophical and broad. He is fain to retain the name race, 
understanding by it a specific human type, the product mainly 
of local conditions. “The ancient race-theory—the myth of 
actual race-parentage—is practically the true account of the 
greater part of the matter. Whatever may be the cause or 
creative force of humanity, the cause and molding force of 
race appears as local environment.” The political thinker and 
the statesman must take account of the fundamental aspiration 
of all men toward brotherhood and equality and of the certain 
refusal of the diverse human types or races to be merely 
merged or absorbed in a neutral mass. “The principles by 
virtue of which the white European has obtained a leadership 
which even Islam cannot contest with him are principles which 
deny race distinctions. There is his strength. If he goes back 
from them, he becomes himself a barbarian, and, though he 
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may exterminate the black, he cannot lead or live with him” 
(p. 174). 

The conclusion seems justified that the true philosophy of 
our relations to other “races” is nothing fundamentally diverse 
from a democratic philosophy of the relations of individual 
members of the same society to each other: this is the recog- 
nition of fundamental unity and equality amid a diversity of 
gift and aspiration which lends to the unity completeness and 
character. To this should be added faith in the future and 
its illimitable possibilities of good. To decline upon measure- 
ments of the merely physical and subhuman is not only to 
sacrifice to self-interest our humane aspirations, but to hide 
away the key of knowledge. 

W. J. Roserts. 
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IS AMERICA MORALLY DECADENT? 


In every period of human history, when great social and 
political changes have occurred, the irreconcilable pessimist 
has wailed loudly and long. This wail is a natural phe- 
nomenon; it follows certain happenings as night follows day. 
Conditions are now ripe for pessimism; and the pessimist is 
abroad in the land. To-day is not the time for blind opti- 
mism; but are the American people becoming morally weak? 
Evils grave and dangerous confront us; but is it a fact that the 
first decade of the twentieth century is a uniquely degenerate 
period when viewed from the standpoint of morality? Are 
the heart and conscience of the American people corrupted? 
Is our civic life more rotten and degenerate than it was in 
earlier periods of American history? Is the golden age of 
American history in the past? Are the writers and lecturers 
accurate when they tell us that civic virtue is dead, that 
bribery and corruption run riot as never before, that wealth 
has corrupted young and old, that the young of to-day are less 
upright and righteous than those who lived a few decades ago? 
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Or is this loud-swelling cry merely the echo of the voice of 
pessimists who have gone before? Pessimists have their 
value; but an oversupply of their doctrine leads to stagnation 
and despair. Let the present be weighed in the balances, and 
be compared with the past. We are prone to emphasize the 
virtues of the leaders and of the masses who lived and died in 
the earlier years of our history; both teachers and writers 
too often slight the dark and gloomy features of our past 
national life because of a warped and mistaken view of pa- 
triotism. It is the purpose of this article to calmly and dis- 
passionately present some evidence, chiefly contemporary, as 
to the real moral standards at various stages of our national 
development. 

A colonial clergyman, Jonathan Boucher, of the period im- 
mediately preceding the War of the Revolution bewailed the 
evil and degenerate conditions of the prerevolutionary era in 
terms which sound strangely familiar. The general virtue of 
people had sadly declined, he declared; and in proof of the as- 
sertion, pointed to the irreverence of the children, the unsym- 
pathetic attitude assumed by the rich toward the poor, and the 
shocking infidelity to the marriage vows. The mature man 
always emphasizes the untoward actions of the rising genera- 
tion; the good old times of his boyhood invariably take on the 
roseate hue of enchantment. But perhaps this clergyman was 
mistaken or a dyspeptic; possibly his picture is all awry. 
Unfortunately, history calmly and unsympathetically teaches 
that many of the men of the Revolutionary period were smug- 
glers, that they had accumulated their wealth in ways as dark 
and devious as any followed by our modern corporate buc- 
caneers. Indeed in the midst of the turmoil of the war—a 
period often quoted as one of high and noble endeavor— 
Washington cried out: “Speculation, peculation, engrossing, 
forestalling, afford too many proofs of the decay of public 
virtue.” Turning our attention for a moment to a later period 
of national danger, we are placed face to face with similar 
shameful events. The history of the Civil War tariffs is a 
depressing story of human greed and selfishness. Smuggling 
acain grew to be an organized system. Traders and manu- 
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facturers cheated the government right and left. One in- 
vestigating committee discovered $17,000,000 of pure graft in 
a contract amounting to $50,000,000. Men in high positions 
were accused of “winking” at the sending of supplies through 
our lines into the South. The canned beef scandals do not look 
so enormous when placed side by side with those of the so- 
called halcyon days of civic virtue and patriotic fervor. 

It may be urged that these were periods of extraordinary 
stress; and that a war always brings the evil passions of men 
to the surface. What were the moral conditions when the 
land was not troubled by war? In 1837 a newspaper presents 
this picture: “It is scarcely possible to realize the extent to 
which public morals in the United States have degenerated 
within the period of the last six or eight years. A new age, 
indeed, seems to have sprung suddenly upon us. We look in 
vain among our public men—we mean among those who are 
in authority—for those high examples of political integrity 
and elevated moral worth which once distinguished the councils 
of our country.” In 1835, another paper speaks of the 
“grasping avarice and monopoly” which has “shorn us of many 
of our rights.” In the good old days when James Monroe was 
President, a newspaper printed this gem of pessimistic litera- 
ture: “Bad Times.—Honesty has fled from the world, and 
Sincerity is fallen asleep; Piety has hidden herself, and Justice 
cannot find the way; the Helper is not at home, and Charity 
lies sick; Benevolence is under arrest, and Faith is nearly 
extinguished; the Virtues go a-begging, and Truth has long 
since been buried; Credit is turned crazy, and Conscience is 
nailed on the wall.” No modern “muck raker” or yellow 
journalist has been able to paint a darker picture than this 
drawn by his predecessor of three generations ago. 

The political “machine,” the “‘boss,”’ the bold and unscrupu- 
lous lobby—surely these excrescences upon our body politic are 
recent growths, the products of the evil times which have 
fallen upon the land since the Civil War. Again, the tradition 
of the good old times proves to be false when it is dragged out 
of the mists of hearsay and placed under the white light of 
investigation. In 1834, an Albany newspaper declared: 
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“The power of the lobby is almost irresistible— it is exercised 
in various ways—either by holding out inducements of gilded 
bait, or threats of coercion and pecuniary embarrassment.” 
Van Buren, Weed, Clinton and Burr were “machine” politicians 
of a high order; their successors have only added a few cogs 
and levers. The machine is now more complex, but the funda- 
mental principles remain almost unchanged. Corruption in 
cities is by no means a phenomenon of recent growth; the 
work of Tammany did not begin with Tweed. In 1830, a 
New York newspaper made the following illuminating state- 
ment as to the importance of this political machine: ‘The 
Tammany grinding machine has turned out the following 
names, which all who hold office or even expect to get any, 
are ordered to vote as the assembly ticket.” It is clear that, 
at this time, the gentle art of “packing a meeting” and of 
“howling down” an opponent was frequently and effectively 
practiced. In New York City, a few years later, “shoulder 
hitters” were utilized to force nominations at conventions. 

The political manipulators of earlier times were not, how- 
ever, restricted to these crude and forceful methods of political 
chicanery. The following extract, quoted from a history of 
Tammany Hall, clearly shows that the “gum shoe’’ politician 
of to-day cannot mix oil and water in the political cauldron 
more successfully than did Fernando Wood of New York half 
a century ago. “Though backed by the dregs of the city on 
the one hand, Wood did not neglect to secure some ‘respect- 
ability’ on the other. During the campaign he received a 
testimonial signed by some of the leading bankers and mer- 
chants, praising him and his administration and expressing the 
hope of his reélection. Nearly all of the signers, it was after- 
wards disclosed, profited by Wood's placing of city funds or 
buying of city goods.” 

Gambling and speculation, it is often asserted, are on the 
increase; the mass of the people, we are told, are becoming 
infected as never before by the gambling mania. Omitting 
any account of the vast amount of speculation which has ac- 
companied the settlement of the Western portions of the United 
States, of which much might be and has been written, a brief 
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consideration of the prevalence of the lottery during the early 
part of the nineteenth century is sufficient to forever dispel 
the notion that gambling is more general to-day than it was 
in the days when the republic was young. During the first 
quarter of last century, churches and schools raised money, 
bridges and roads were built, and taxes were collected by means 
of the lottery. The advertising columns of the newspapers 
were sprinkled with notices of lottery drawings. Everybody 
—trich and poor, young and old, men and women—bought 
lottery tickets. In Philadelphia alone, in 1833, over two hun- 
dred offices were open for the sale of lottery tickets. In 1832, 
in nine states, it was estimated that over $66,000,000—an 
enormous sum at that time—were spent in the purchase of 
the opportunity “to get something for nothing” in a lottery 
drawing. The evil reached such enormous proportions that 
anti-lottery laws began to appear upon the statute books of 
different states. The gambling spirit remained unquenched; 
in 1843, a reputable Philadelphia newspaper estimated that 
over $3,000 had been recently raised in order to effect the 
repeal of the anti-lottery law of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Nearly fourscore years ago, the Prison Discipline Society, 
after a careful investigation, estimated that in four of the 
original thirteen colonies—Massachusetts, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland—not less than twenty-three thousand 
persons were annually imprisoned for debt—for debts which, 
in the great majority of cases, were under twenty dollars each. 
These human beings were incarcerated, not in Russia or in 
Turkey, but in “the land of the free” at the time when Andrew 
Jackson lived in the White House. Indeed, one case is on 
record in which a man was imprisoned for thirty days because 
he owed a debt of two cents. And this is not all. In many 
cases the fuel and food furnished these imprisoned debtors—not 
criminals—were forthcoming only through the bounty of the 
Humane Society or of some individual. Is it necessary, in 
order to complete the details of this dark and repulsive picture, 
to point to the frequent resort to cruel and degrading methods 
of punishing criminals or to the brutal treatment of the insane? 
Is it necessary to relate the revolting facts about the public flog- 
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ging of persons convicted of crimes, or to speak of the gala days 
when public executions took place? The good old times, when 
placed under the microscope of the real historical investigator, 
reveal political corruption and chicanery, oppression of the poor 
and the weak by the rich and the strong, gambling and drunk- 
enness, viciousness and licentiousness, avarice and greed. 

The man who adulterates his products or who does not live 
up to his building contract is in reality closely akin to the indi- 
vidual who puts all the small potatoes in the bottom of the 
bushel basket, or to the famous enterprising Yankee who sold 
wooden nutmegs. The industrial magnate who foists well- 
watered stock upon an unsuspecting but eager public is the 
modern prototype of the frontier horse trader who thoughtfully 
doctored his decrepit animal just before the anticipated arrival 
of the prospective purchaser. Electricity, the railroad and the 
large factory have modified the art of the grafter and of the 
genteel swindler by making it more intricate and more illusive, 
and have increased the absolute amount of graft; but it is very 
doubtful if they have caused a lowering of the moral tone. On 
the contrary, it may well be urged that concentration of popula- 
tion and of industry, going hand in hand with a larger market 
area and greater mutual interdependence, are tending to accen- 
tuate those altruistic and humanitarian sentiments which depre- 
cate graft, parasitism and plunder irrespective of the particular 
guise under which these evils appear.* 

Graft is as old as government itself, but it is relatively less, 
rather than more, important to-day than in preceding eras. It is 
not proven that the American people are entering upon a period 
of moral decadence. On the contrary, the public conscience 
seems to be growing more tender. It responds readily to the 
misfortunes of the weak and the inefficient; it cries out against 
corruption in high places, and it is touched by acts which in 
earlier times would have passed unnoticed. This is evidenced 
by the recent outcry against the acceptance by party managers 
of contributions made by corporations, by the execration of the 





*See “Humanitarianism, Past and Present,” by the writer. INnTERNA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL oF Etuics, October, 1906. 
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insurance magnates, and by the recent bitter struggles against 
municipal corruption. The average public man of to-day has as 
high, or a higher, moral standard than had his predecessor of 
past generations; but more is required of him. He must walk 
more circumspectly than did the politician of 1830, 1856, or 
1876. While it is commendable to emphasize the virtues of 
the great men of the past, it must not be forgotten that they 
were human, not superhuman. They were biased and preju- 
diced by personal and business interests; they were liable to 
err and not immune from corruption; they wished “to get out 
the vote” and to reward their friends. Too great emphasis 
upon the glories of the past, accompanied by forgetfulness as 
to the dark side of our history, gradually evolves a carapace 
which shelters the pessimist from the darts of earnest men of 
hopefulness. The earlier writers of our history text-books, 
blinded by an absurd idea of patriotism, have much for 
which they must answer. The meliorists are the hope of the 
nation; extreme bigoted pessimists or blind optimists are 
equally dangerous. 





Frank T. CARLTON. 
ALBION COLLEGE. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


NaTIoNAL IDEALISM AND A STATE CuurcH: A constructive essay 
on religion. By Stanton Coit, Ph. D. London: Williams & 
Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C., 1907. 


The turn of the century has been marked by developments of 
religious thought which seem not without import for the future 
of our Angle-Saxon culture. In no department of that culture 
have the disintegrating tendencies of the last thirty years been 
more marked than in that of religion, and nowhere else has the 
longing for the unity of a common belief seemed at once so 
wistful and so hopeless. But lately there have appeared on the 
religious horizon phenomena which it may not be rash to interpret 
as the first faint signs of another day. It is surely significant 
that now, with the noise of the battle between religion and science 
hardly yet behind us, we should find in our midst a leading 
scientist endeavoring to devise a new Christian catechism, and 
a leading popular preacher rationalizing Christian theology, both 
enterprises meeting with so much acceptance and—what is not less 
significant—such intelligent opposition. In one way, of course, this 
is not new. All through the conflict there have been thinkers who 
would fain harmonize science with the spiritual life of man. 
But somehow none of those older apostles of conciliation could 
ever strike the true note of sincerity. The old-fashioned 
“Christian philosopher” might patch up a truce with science; 
but he never convinced us that he had come to an understanding 
with it. The secret was that he could not settle accounts with a 
power which neither he nor his age really knew. As yet the 
scientific spirit had not sufficiently penetrated general culture to 
make people conscious how uncompromising its demands really 
were. It was still possible to fancy that science might waive its 
claims at points if other interests became too deeply involved. 
Reconciliation therefore could never be more than temporary com- 
promise. Things have rather altered now. Recent movements 
of religious thought seem to prove it possible for a writer to 
give the scientific consciousness its full and unrestricted due, and 
still appeal to a religious public. Among such symptoms this book 
from the hand of the founder of the ethical movement is one, 
and one to which we do not hesitate to give an important place. 
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Doctor Coit has two fundamental tenets in his creed. He be- 
lieves in science, and believes in democracy. The task of his 
book is to show how the reintegration of England into a religious 
unity could be brought about if the state church would divest 
itself of everything inconsistent with these two principles. 

The program is sufficiently bold. It will be a misfortune, how- 
ever, if either its boldness or the occasionally prophetic, sometimes 
even a little bombastic tones in which it is set forth should repel 
sober readers or induce them to dismiss the book as hare-brained. 
It is really very far from being so. It is the work of one who 
is laboring, unless we are very far mistaken, in the midstream of 
English religious development, and who has something of real 
importance to say to his generation. 

Doctor Coit opens his work by an attack upon a certain anti- 
scientific and anti-democratic traffic in the occult, which has char- 
acterized some recent religious psychology. Religion is degraded, 
according to the author, when it is taken (as it is, e. g., by Profes- 
sor James) to be a private dealing of the individual soul with 
some mysterious, eruptive, psychical power welling up from 
within himself. The religious life of the individual is really but 
the focusing in a concrete personality of powers already latent 
throughout society. Ecclesiastical institutions, so far from being, 
as Professor James would imply, superfluous to religious genius, 
are its indispensable engendering and nourishing media. 

The contention that the community and not the individual is 
the true religious unit presents all the apology required for under- 
taking the work which the author conceives as the mission of his 
book. In being a community at all, England is already potentially 
a religious whole; but actually—to her great spiritual loss—“her 
religious forces remain to a large extent in a state of anarchy 
and chaos.” But a true unity is within the reach of religious 
leaders, were they to undertake a conscious reconstruction on a 
wise and courageous scale. The quasi-scientific objection to such 
a scheme of religious transformation, viz., that great developments 
of a nation’s spiritual life cannot be consciously planned but 
must come by a natural growth, may be dismissed. According 
to the author, it is but a “colossal and lamentable blunder,” due 
to our foisting conceptions derived from biology on the facts of 
human society. It is just the distinctive feature of human as 
distinct from animal history, that its upward evolution has been 
everywhere conditioned by conscious effort. 
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Is it possible, then, that the state church should be so trans- 
formed as to reabsorb the national religious life which has already 
grown so far apart from it? What separates it from the general 
culture of the nation? According to our author, it is its anti- 
democratic character and its supernaturalism. The path of true 
reform, therefore, lies in democratizing the church; i. e., receiving 
back into its fold the sects which have broken away from it and 
now war against it, admitting them as parties within it just as the 
political parties are admitted within the nation; and, secondly, in 
withdrawing from the church’s forms of worship whatever offends 
against the scientific spirit. 

Doctor Coit’s scheme is plainly drastic; and he does not at 
all think the Church of England is going soon to adopt it. Yet 
it is hard to withstand his claim that the ideas he is expressing 
meet with private acceptance by thousands of thinking people 
within the church as well as outside of it. In fact, if one thinks 
of the substance of his proposal rather than its accidents and 
details, it almost inevitably appears as advanced rather than eccen- 
tric—as a proposal which, twenty years ago, would have met 
with much less acceptance than now, and which, twenty years 
hence, may meeet with much greater acceptance. The test ques- 
tion, of course, is here as always: Is it possible that the spirit of 
the time should work with the reformer? The non-revolutionary 
spirit of our age is fain to preserve the identity of its ancient 
institutions. Would the identity of the original institution, then, 
really survive the shocks of such a transformation as Doctor Coit 
proposes? Suppose the plan carried out, should we still have 
a Christian religion and a Church of England? 

The author’s answer, of course, is in the affirmative. The justi- 
fication for it must be gathered from various portions of his book. 

In a chapter on the “Growth of Liturgies”—to begin with that 
—the writer seeks to justify his position from history. He shows 
how, all through the past, conscious effort on the part of reverent 
and gifted minds has modified old forms without discarding them 
—reshaped creeds, prayers and hymns to serve new needs. And 
in a tone which reminds one of Plato he calls upon the imaginative 
genius of our own day to discharge its debt to the state by the 
creation of a new national manual of religious services. Why 
should the clergy, to the profound regret of so many of the best 
of their own number, remain bound to the rubric and unable to 
accept any variation of the prescribed service? Had they had 
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such a privilege and had it always, there would not now have 
been that apathy of the literary laity which makes it so impossible 
to enlist their interest in the idea of a great national ritual. Had 
the Church been commissioned from the first to keep adapting her 
prayer-book as well as her other appurtenances according as need 
arose, what a difference might have been! She might have em- 
ployed as great a portion of the dramatic and literary genius of 
Christendom as she actually has employed of its architectural or 
musical genius. She might have had Shakespeare in her service 
as well as Michelangelo. In our own day, too, it might have 
been as natural as it is actually impossible to think of such repre- 
sentative men as Mr. Kipling, Mr. William Watson, Mr. Chester- 
ton, or Mr. Shaw writing for the Church. For genius should 
come to the service of religious ideas if they are universal and 
living. It did come to the Church when her ideas were living. 

But how to make the ideas of the church really live? Dr. Coit 
reserves the detail of this task for a future volume. He is shortly 
to publish a study of the Book of Common Prayer, showing how 
much living truth he thinks it contains. Meanwhile he expresses, 
in a chapter on “A Revised Prayer-book,” the guiding principles 
of such an undertaking. He believes that there is a deep and 
widespread craving for a form of religious service in which 
thinking men and women can take unreserved part. That is 
attainable only when the already mentioned conditions are ful- 
filled; 1. ¢., when our historic manual of religious services is made 
thoroughly democratic in spirit and purged of the whole super- 
natural element. In such a manual the author places a very large 
faith. He conceives it as standing, somehow, so near the focus 
toward which the silent logic of the time is leading serious men 
of every creed, that if it be but properly formulated it must 
eventually form a bond of religious cohesion round the best minds, 
not only Protestant and Catholic, but Christian, Jew and Agnostic ; 
and that it is capable at last of gathering round it the masses of 
the English nation and welding them once more into a religious 
unity. 

In two chapters, entitled, “Anglicanism plus Humanism,” and 
“Anglicanism plus Democracy,” the author seeks to show some 
of the changes which the introduction of these principles into our 
religious forms would involve. It would necessitate the definite 
rejection of all belief in the work of supernatural agencies in the 
spiritual life of man. All the redemptive power, for instance, 
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of which the human soul can avail itself must be regarded as 
latent and working in society, not derived from supernatural 
beings beyond society. The conceptions of God, Christ, Devil, 
and so forth, if they imply agencies external to man, actuating 
him in his good or bad deeds, are to be discarded as false and 
fundamentally pernicious. It is the principle of all moral respon- 
sibility “that no crime and no good deed that happens in this 
world shall ever be traced to any other moral agencies than those 
actually inhabiting living human bodies and recognized by other 
human beings as fit subjects of human rights and privileges.” 
This formula, Doctor Coit avows, expresses the principle on which 
his whole reconstructive effort is based, a principle which he 
believes is widely prevalent among the thinking and ruling 
classes in England, and which for want of a better name he calls 
Naturalism. 

Besides purging and supplementing the church’s ritual, this 
principle would change the fundamental character of its preaching. 
The author vents some sarcasm in this chapter upon the unaf- 
fected blindness of our religious leaders who, in seeking a reason 
for the loss of their hold upon the masses, have found it in every 
possible circumstance except the obvious one, namely, that they 
were preaching the wrong thing. The masses are really hunger- 
ing for preaching which will mean something to them. If it be 
asked where they will get it, the author replies, in sermons like 
John Ball’s, inspired by a rational faith in the coming of the 
kingdom of heaven among the masses of men in the form of 
an ideal democracy already foreshadowed in the constitution of 
the church. 

The author does not disguise from himself or his reader the 
magnitude of such a program. He asserts, on the contrary, that 
its full accomplishment can only be the work of first-rate re- 
ligious genius. His own work he justifies on the ground that 
we cannot fold the hands and wait for genius. We must pre- 
pare its way—strive to create the demand which it will come 
to fulfil. But how much of the identity of church and faith 
and ritual would such a program of reform leave? This is the 
really important question; and it is to be feared the reader will 
find it hard to draw any very satisfactory answer to it from Doctor 
Coit’s statements. 

What is wanted, according to our author, is a scientific religion. 
He acknowledges that this would be something new in the his- 
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tory of religions. Yet, he holds, it would be only relatively, 
not absolutely new. This can only mean that it would be con- 
tinuous with—a legitimate and necessary development of—what- 
ever is the true essence of ordinary supernaturalistic Christianity. 
It is chiefly in his two penultimate chapters that Doctor Coit 
specifies what part of this currently accepted religion the 
“Naturalist” can preserve. A religion of Naturalism would still 
admit, he says, of prayer, and would utilize almost all the current 
religious terms and phrases. The essence of prayer, the author 
holds, is petition to some outside being or beings for blessings 
which actually come in response. A religion of Naturalism might 
believe in this; for quite apart from supernaturalistic presuppo- 
sitions it is possible. In fact, it is always happening. “Men and 
women out of work insert in the daily papers a statement of 
their predicament; and their prayer is answered.” The head of 
an institution circulates an appeal and gets what he needs. “Sup- 
pose a person were to utter the petitions, ‘Give us this day our 
daily bread,’ and ‘Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil,’ to the men and women about him, believing that they 
could give him the physical and moral support he needed. Sup- 
pose he were filled with a profound sense of his dependence upon 
them and upon their willingness. Then all the elements of re- 
ligious intensity and hope would be in him. Also there would be 
powers at hand mighty to save, needing only to be asked in sin- 
cerity. How then can it be said that these two clauses of the 
Lord’s Prayer have no meaning unless we believe in a supernatural 
personal agency?” (p. 241). To the “Naturalist,” then, prayer 
is real and efficacious; and that not merely because of its reflex 
action—not merely because it implies aspiration, and aspiration 
is good for him who aspires—but because it also is positively 
answered by outside beings and powers. Nor need our petitions 
be directed to the living only. We may address the great dead, 
as Wordsworth addresses Milton, and get our fresh baptism of 
their spirit in return. 

Finally, the “Naturalist,” because he retains religion, is justi- 
fied in retaining religious terms. He will retain the term “re- 
ligion” itself, for instance. Religion does not necessarily imply 
belief in anything supernatural. People are religious when they 
“focus their attention steadfastly and reverently upon some being 
from whom they believe that they derive the greatest benefits, 
and from which they believe that this focusing of the attention 
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will occasion their deriving still further benefits” (p. 290, 291). 
This the “Naturalist” may do with perfect sincerity and intelli- 
gence. Again, “People ask: What is God? But they forget or 
have never realized the import of the question they put. They 
mean: What is that real being which men ought to focus their 
steadfast and reverent attention upon in order to derive from it 
those benefits which are really the greatest blessings to mankind ? 
They are asking a moral and scientific question” (p. 295). See- 
ing the answer to such a question is a statement of fact continuous 
with all natural fact, this term too may be retained by the 
“Naturalistic Humanist.” Similarly with the word “Christ.” 
Though we discard all his traditional supernatural offices, the 
name may be retained to designate that ideal life portrayed in 
the Gospels, and the “Redeemer-principle” which rose into self- 
consciousness for the salvation of the world, in the man Jesus. 
Pleas are advanced on similar lines for the retention—even the 
reinstatement—of other religious terms: Sin, Salvation, Heaven, 
Hell, Devil and many more. The author closes his book 
with a long and effective plea, full of acute observation and 
analysis, setting forth the urgent necessity of having our 
enlightened faith embellished with all the solemn charm of a 
noble ritual. 

Despite their earnestness and extraordinary skill, these later 
chapters of the book are not genuinely successful. They are per- 
haps the chapters which the serious and thoughtful reader will 
linger longest over. But we believe that when he tries to gather 
from them those elements of the accepted religion which survive 
Doctor Coit’s analysis, he will hardly persuade himself that he has 
retained the essence of it; or at least he will not easily maintain 
himself at that point of view. Not improbably he will be dis- 
tracted between two contradictory impressions—on the one hand 
the glad surprise of discovery that the forms of his religion con- 
tain truths deeper than he ever knew, and on the other hand the 
sickening suspicion that they are all but dead leaves. The source 
of the inadequacy is partly no doubt simply that the book is 
philosophical and not the expression of religious genius. But 
it is possible, we think, to locate the trouble nearer than that. 
Doctor Coit writes with all the power of a mind which from sheer 
spiritual necessity has had to beat out for itself a track from 
science to religion. But he has not clearly thought out the re- 
lation of the two spheres; or else he does not succeed in keeping 
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their relation steadily before his mind. Hence an incompatibility 
—which will be felt even by the reader who cannot formulate it 
—between the constructive effort of the work and the overween- 
ing frankness of the writer’s negative statements. He insists so re- 
lentlessly on the banishment of supernaturalism and all its works, 
that his retention of the terms of supernaturalism—particularly 
his somewhat curious anxiety to retain its vocabulary in full— 
carries with it an unavoidable air of whimsicality. The same ap- 
plies to his statements about agency. He declares roundly that 
no author of human deeds can be admitted except one that in- 
habits a human body and is a subject of human rights. Yet the 
whole spirit of his book betrays a consciousness, keen almost as 
Wordsworth’s, of the presence of agency in the universe far 
beyond what ever was or will be focused in the heart of any 
mere man. His scientific horror of the supernatural makes him 
deny to it any shred of truth whatever, and obscures to him the 
all-important fact that even supernaturalism misrepresents some- 
thing—and something important, namely, the transcendent aspect 
of spirit. It is his failure to lay hold of this essence of super- 
naturalism and carry it forward that we think the weak point of 
his book. Yet, if the distinction be permissible, the inadequacy 
lies only in the philosophic unsteadiness of the author’s thinking, 
not in the fundamental nature of his case. It is well, in a book like 
his, to err by sounding the negative note too loudly. This is 
what divides his work from the feeble compromises of the past 
and places it in a new category. It is impossible not to believe that 
his ideal of an enlightened religion which has finally come to terms 
with the scientific consciousness is in tune with the most charac- 
teristic trend of our national life, and also that it is rendered 
less of a dream and is brought nearer the region of sane prophecy 


by this plain, strong presentment of it. 
J. W. Scorr. 


Glasgow. 


THE History oF FREEDOM, AND OTHER Essays. Pp. xxxix, 630. 
Historical Stupies AND Essays. Pp. 544. By the first Lord 
Acton. Edited by J. N. Figgis and R. V. Laurence. Two Vols. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


The essays collected in these volumes, though dealing for the 
most part with historical problems and incidents, are not without 
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their special interest for readers of the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
or Eruics. Acton had projected a work on the history of 
liberty, for which, as it seems, some of these pieces were the rough 
material, and a survey of the fragments makes it clear enough 
why the work was never completed. No doubt its plan was too 
vast; but no one can look into Acton’s writings without feeling 
that, from the nature of the case, his views on political philosophy 
were scarcely susceptible of systematic exposition. 

The two fundamental principles of his life were liberty and 
Catholicism. Absolutism in all its shapes he condemned in a 
spirit of moral austerity which gives a touch of the sublime even 
to his most crabbed page; and his devotion to his church was 
equally profound and passionate. But the union of these two prin- 
ciples does not seem naturally favorable to logical consistency, 
and Acton, in spite of the force and subtlety of his mind, had 
little power of, and little interest in theoretical analysis. This 
may be a merit in the historian, if it is the historian’s sole 
business to state facts; but in the political philosopher it is a 
grave defect. Acton’s theory (if it can be called a theory) 
may be stated somewhat as follows. Liberty is the highest polliti- 
cal end. No definition of it can be given (in one place he says 
it is like the camel: it enjoys more definitions than any other 
natural object), but it may be known by various marks, such as 
the free action of the church, the security of minorities, the par- 
amount reign of law, the presence of different nations under the 
same sovereignty, the limitation of the authority of the state and 
the vindication of the rights of conscience. Or we might define it 
negatively as the opposite to absolutism in the state. Wherever 
the state is absolute (e. g., France under Louis XIV, and the 
United States after the defeat of the South) there is guilt in the 
impartial eyes of history. Thus democracy is as fatal to liberty 
as is despotism; “the revolution,” with its false doctrine of 
equality, involves as wicked a tyranny as passive obedience or the 
Vatican decrees of 1870, since both despotism and revolution have 
their root in intolerance. “The spurious liberty of the United 
States is twice cursed,” and the Italian risorgimento has “a 
foul preéminence in modern history.” Another product of the 
revolution is the modern theory of nationality, which he pro- 
nounced to be “inconsistent both with political reason and with 
Christianity”—a view, by the way, difficult to reconcile with his 
condemnation, based on the sanctity of state rights, of the vic- 
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torious party in the great American struggle. However that may 
be, federation seemed to Acton one of the surest guarantees of 
liberty—so much so that he regarded Austria as the nearest ap- 
proach to the ideal state. England, one gathers, would be even 
nearer; but in England the revolution has left its stain of Prot- 
estant intolerance, and no state can be perfect of which the insti- 
tutions are hostile to the spirit of Catholicism. For it is the 
assumed essential connection between liberty and Catholicism that 
is the real heart of Acton’s position. His reading of modern his- 
tory is that democracy, the assassin of liberty, springs from the 
quarrel between church and state: the Protestant reformers inau- 
gurated a great movement for the repression of conscience; they 
put back the cause of liberty and favored despotism and revo- 
lution, of which the Catholic Church, with its doctrine of “Render 
unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s,” is the irreconcilable 
enemy. The church is all things to all nations, whereas heresy 
is national and local. Nor is there any real incongruity between 
the Pope’s supreme authority and the progress of modern society. 
The church applies to science and literature its “system of 
economy and accommodation”—a system which he admits, how- 
ever, that she has not extended to philosophers. And if she has 
persecuted, it has not been, like the Protestants, from any inherent 
principle of intolerance, but partly per accidens and partly to save 
society. The outcome of his argument is that persecution (e. g., 
of the Albigenses) was right in the Middle Ages, but became 
wrong about the time of the Reformation. 

What is remarkable in these generalizations is not so much 
their inconsistencies as their air of unreality. They are the 
work of a man with a passion for truth, indeed, but a one-sided 
passion. As regards the sifting of documents and the fixing of 
details, that passion had free play; but when it came to philoso- 
phizing, it produced results strangely en l’air for a man of such 
vast learning and cosmopolitan connections. How abstract and 
verbal his speculation could become may be seen from his treat- 
ment of Ethics. One belief underlies all his historical judg- 
ments—the belief in an immutable moral law, always supreme 
for conscience, in virtue of which alone crime is crime and virtue 
is virtue, both for states and individuals. The Catholic Church is 
the embodiment of this morality, which is the same at all times 
and under all circumstances. What precisely he means by assert- 
ing this is not plain; but it is plain that there is one particular 
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view which he means to deny. He denies (and apparently he re- 
gards this denial as equivalent to the assertion of the supremacy 
of moral law) that the consequences of actions are to any extent 
relevant to the question whether actions are right or wrong. 
When he says that the end never justifies the means, and that 
“mesology is moral skepticism,” he rejects all systems of Ethics 
which make the rightness of action dependent partly on their re- 
sults. But this is an extreme theoretical position, to which it 
is hard to conform in practice. Nor did Acton conform. For 
instance, he says that the Almighty has sometimes “poured down 
blessings” even through slavery; and he held, as we have seen, 
that the safety of society may sometimes justify persecution. 
However, he seems after all to have had but a confused idea of 
the meaning of “‘mesology” in Ethics ; otherwise he would scarcely 
have put, as he did, the Carlylean “might is right” and the 
“Weltgeschichte ist Weltgericht” of the Prussian historians in the 
same pillory with the theory that right actions are those which 
promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
SypNEY WATERLOW. 
Rye, England. 


Erupes pE Morate Positive. Par Gustave Belot, Professeur de 
Philosophie au Lycée Louis-le-Grand. Paris, 1907. Pp. vii, 
523. 


Writers on Ethics seem to be peculiarly exposed, perhaps be- 
cause of the very familiarity of the subject-matter, to those errors 
which spring from treating as identical several different things 
that happen to be called by similar names. Apparently M. Belot 
is blind to this danger; at any rate he has not taken proper pre- 
cautions against it, and his work suffers accordingly. 

At the outset his whole conception of positive morality depends 
largely on a current confusion of speech. Positive morality is 
the name of the doctrine which he advocates in opposition both 
to the metaphysicians, who would base morality on some a priors 
theoretical principle, and to the sociologists, whose mechanical 
theory of society would (he thinks) destroy morality altogether. 
But what does the name imply? The French word morale is 
ambiguous—even more so than the English word “morality.” It 
can mean either “morality” in the sense of good conduct, or 
“ethics” in the sense of a theory about good conduct. Now, M. 
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Belot never sees that there is any difference between these two 
meanings. Had he done so, his exposition might have gained in 
clearness; but then also it might have ceased to be plausible. 
Consider, for instance, his statement of the problem on page 482. 
A positive morality, we there read, is one which is true and 
demonstrable; on the other hand morality is essentially prac- 
tical, whereas truth is speculative, and, as such, has nothing to 
do with practice. Much of the book is occupied with the solu- 
tion of this antinomy. But to make—as M. Belot does not make 
—the distinction between the sense in which une morale vraie 
means “a true ethical theory,” and that in which these words 
mean “moral conduct which is truly moral,” is to see that this 
is a purely verbal puzzle. The other merits, in addition to truth, 
which he seems to intend to claim for his view by calling it “posi- 
tive,” are those of being scientific and practical. These terms 
he uses in a number of different senses, of which perhaps the 
most important may be distinguished as follows: (1) In the 
first place, he does at times seem inclined, in his desire to escape 
the odious charge of being “theoretical,” to deny that his is a 
“theory” at all: the language in which he blames other philoso- 
phers sometimes implies that it is unscientific to hold any theory 
about morality, because morality is and must be wholly practical. 
But, for this self-contradictory position, we frequently find M. 
Belot substituting, as apparently its equivalent, the view (2) that 
his theory is scientific because it is based on induction from facts, 
unlike the theories of metaphysicians, which, setting a principle 
above facts, are necessarily unscientific. But in supposing that 
his opponents prefer to ignore facts M. Belot is mistaken. All 
philosophers appeal, as he does, to what—for whatever reason— 
they think facts, the only difference being that the supposed facts 
are of a different kind in the case of different philosophers. On 
the whole, however, what M. Belot seems most anxious to main- 
tain is, not merely that his theory is superior to others in being 
based on facts, but (3) that any sound ethical theory must be 
based on facts of a particular kind—the facts, namely, of “ex- 
perience.” Indeed the rejection of the @ priori in favor of the 
empirical (though without any attempt to define these notions) 
is the dominant note of his work, and his general standpoint may 
be roughly described as utilitarianism modified by socialism. 
“Morality,” he insists, “is founded on society ;” and the main 
ground of his defense (ch. II) of the Utilitarians against the 
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criticism of modern sociologists seems to be his agreement with 
J. S. Mill in holding that it is the consequences of an action which 
invest it with the property of being right or wrong. Unfortu- 
nately, far from analyzing the difficulties that cluster round this 
view, he introduces an element of incoherence by a confused 
formula as to the end of moral action. The end, according to 
him, is the general interest; and his recognition of the claims of 
the individual conscience leads him to define this further as not 
the happiness of society (he is not a Hedonist), but as the absolute 
will of society in general (p. 189). Now not only is this an 
abstraction of the kind that he himself constantly condemns, but 
it is very like the doctrine of those sociologists whom he blames 
for postulating a social consciousness independent of that of 
individuals. Another attempt to give precision to his concep- 
tion of “end” occurs in chapter I, where the fact that the end 
of moral action must be rational tempts him to define society by 
means of the motion of rationality: society which is not rational 
is not really society. But hence a circular argument; for on page 
185 he says that to call a morality true (1. ¢., rational) means 
that it is universally acceptable, thus using the notion of society 
to define rationality. Again the question, discussed at some length, 
of the criterion of morality is fertile in confusion, because it does 
not occur to M. Belot that to determine a criterion is not the 
same thing as to provide a definition: he oscillates between the 
view that social utility—or what is thought to be useful—consti- 
tutes the morality of a rule, and the view that its utility—real 
or imagined—is a criterion of its morality. It may be conjectured 
that the former is his real view, since, in saying (p. 206) that 
the moral judgment is sui generis and easily recognizable, he 
admits that a criterion, if it could be found, would be superfluous. 
Yet all that his instances prove (if they prove anything) is that 
utility is a criterion of morality. In any case, however, he has 
to admit (p. 256) that not all rules which are thought to be 
moral are really useful; and, as he apparently assumes through- 
out that a rule’s being thought moral is the same thing as its 
. being moral, this admission destroys the argument that wfility 
either constitutes morality or is its criterion. What remains is 
the assertion that all rules which are thought to be useful to 
society—whether they really are so or not—are moral rules, a 
view of which the absurdity would be manifest if M. Belot 
did not regard it as identical with the view that “the general 
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interest” (clearly a loose expression for “what is thought to 
be the general interest”) “has been the determining cause of 
the transformation of moral ideas.” Now the statement that 
what is thought to be for the general interest is identical with what 
is thought to be moral, is clearly not the same as (indeed it is 
inconsistent with) this new statement that opinions about the 
general interest have always caused opinions about morality. The 
latter statement would have to be proved by considerations quite 
different from any which M. Belot adduces in its support on 
pages 240, seg.; and, even if proved, it would be irrelevant to his 
main view that utility is either a criterion or the definition of 
morality. 

Such are some of the confusions which pervade this book. The 
points in question are so fundamental that confusion on them 
seems almost entirely to denude M. Belot’s work of value as a 
contribution to philosophy, in spite of the acuteness which he 
displays in discussing various topics of history and of contem- 
porary life. 

S. WATERLOw. 


Rye, England. 


Tue Stoic Creep. By William L. Davidson, LL.D., Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1907. 


The amount of attention we in this country have had to spare 
for ancient philosophy has been chiefly given to Plato and 
Aristotle. Among other movements of that great period of 
speculative activity which have had by comparison but meagre 
treatment, can be mentioned the Stoic philosophy. Contrasted, 
also, with the mass of scholarly and thoughtful work on this 
subject done in Germany and France, the British output shrinks 
to the slimmest dimensions. The neglect thus indicated cannot, 
as Professor Davidson’s book makes clear, be put down to the 
absence either of difficulties to tempt the ingenious interpreter or 
of robust and stimulating thinking to attract the philosopher. 
At any rate the fact of the poverty of British literature on this 
topic stands, and it has been rightly seized by our author as his 
opportunity. And he has taken advantage of it to furnish us 
with a more thorough treatment of Stoicism than has hitherto 
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been attempted by any writer in these islands. The origin and 
purpose of the book—it appears, as did Wallace’s brilliant little 

monograph on Epicureanism, as one of a series—imposes certain 

limitations upon the writer. Thus even though it be admitted 

that logic was a secondary interest to the Stoics, yet that aspect 

of the doctrine of a school which had Chrysippus as one of its 

lights, which introduced the hypothetical and disjunctive syl- 

logism which brought out the importance and significance of the 

judgment as the unit of discourse, deserves fuller treatment than 
Professor Davidson has found it possible to give. On the cer- 
tainly more important point of the theory of knowledge our author i 
is fuller and more satisfactory. If a criticism on this portion of 
his volume is to be made, it would be that the distinction between i 
the grounds of belief and the criteria of knowledge is not clearly 
drawn by the writer, as it was not clearly perceived by the Stoics 
and that therefore he is inclined to attach more value to this 
part of their teaching than it can, we think, fairly claim. In 
the difficult places of the Stoic “Physics,” or more accurately 
Ontology, and the question of its relation to the ethical doctrine, 
Professor Davidson steers a shrewd and discerning course. He 
does what can be done to harmonize these, but admits in the end : 
that these two sides hang but loosely together and are “meta- 
physically not of a piece.” There is no doubt that the earlier 
Stoics at all events regarded the relation of their ontological to 
their ethical doctrine as vital, but it is also clear that the growing 
tendency was to develop ethics on independent lines so that the 
ontology came to be at best “the scaffolding,” as has been neatly 
said, “rather than the basis” of the ethical structure. The strong 
impulse of the school toward the practical and “edifying” aspects 
of experience led them to appeal directly to the deliverances 
of the moral consciousness without over much regard to the 
possibility of reconciling them with their materialistic and 
necessitarian “physics.” It is for this reason that the Stoic ma- 
terialism is, as Professor Davidson somewhat quaintly puts it, 
“practically innocuous,” and not so “baneful” as it might at first 
glance appear. With regard to what may be called the phenome- 
nology of ethics to which the Stoics were valuable contributors, 
Professor Davidson’s account is very full, well balanced and in- 
teresting. The many carefully chosen and apt quotations which 
he has been at some pains to bring together, are a useful feature 
of this part of the book. One point he has perhaps not stressed 
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sufficiently, namely, the individualistic element in the Stoic ethics. 
He comments fully on their enthusiasm for humanity and their 
insistence upon the social character of morality, but it ought at 
the same time to be pointed out that at the core there was this 
strong individualistic strain, a tendency on the part of the Stoic 
to maintain the “‘four-square” attitude toward life and to save his 
soul alive whatever might befall. Their doctrine of suicide, e. g., 
is an indication of this. 

The chapter on “The Present-day Value of Stoicism,” suc- 
cessfully and interestingly enforces the thesis that Stoicism is 
something more than a subject of antiquarian interest, and in the 
Appendix the author applies some of the results of his study to 
the ever-present question of Pragmatism. The study of 
Stoicism indeed is an appropriate propzdeutic to the considera- 
tions of this modern “discovery.” If Stoicism had been better 
known and understood the said “discovery” might possibly not 
have been made. 

In sum, Professor Davidson has placed several classes of 
readers in his debt by this clear, level-headed, and yet sympa- 
thetic piece of work. He is surely underestimating the vitality 
of philosophy in supposing that it is in these days confined to 
a place in university curricula, and we believe that his book 
will be of profit and interest not only to the professed student, 
but to many laymen who preserve a hankering for the things of 
the mind. 

ALEXANDER MAIR. 


The University of Liverpool. 


Tue RerormM MoveMENT IN JupaismM. By David Philipson. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1907. Pp. 581. 


Dr. Philipson has embodied in his book a large amount of in- 
teresting material bearing on the history of the Jews in Europe 
and in this country during the past century. A great deal of this 
material, such as resolutions and reports of committees of various 
conferences, was not easily accessible, and the author has done 
valuable service in putting this material together and making what 
is, on the whole, a very readable book on an interesting phase in 
the history of Judaism. 

It might, perhaps, have been better if, in the body of the book, 
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he had confined himself to the continuous narrative and had placed 
all the documentary material in a special appendix. Under the 
present plan the discussion of details is apt to be discursive, and 
hardly of interest to the general reader, for whom the work is 
largely intended. Again, important as the part is that Germany 
has taken in this movement, it is, however, out of proportion to 
devote eight out of the thirteen chapters to events in Germany; 
and certainly the three Rabbinical Conferences from 1844 to 1846 
do not deserve 120 pages—more than one fourth of the entire 
work. In return, somewhat more space might have been de- 
voted to the history of the movement in the United States, 
where it has acquired a much greater significance than any- 
where else. 

While, as a narrative of the chief events, the book can be rec- 
ommended as a reliable guide prepared with care and industry, 
there is entirely lacking any attempt at a philosophical insight 
into the significance of the movement, nor is its connection with 
concurrent religious and philosophic thought outside of the 
sphere of Judaism brought out. The reader may peruse this book 
from beginning to end without obtaining a definite idea of what 
the reform movement stands for beyond the casting aside of old 
—and in some cases worn-out—customs. In a work of this kind 
one naturally looks for a clear indication of the attitude taken by 
reformed Judaism toward such leading questions as the con- 
ception of God, prayer, inspiration, revelation, and above all an 
attempt, at least, at a solution of the most interesting problem of 
all—the exact relationship of a religion, claiming to be universal, 
to such a doctrine as that of the special mission of Israel, which is 
logical enough in the case of a “separatist” religious community, 
but which it is difficult to reconcile with a faith of universal 
extent. 

While in a book on the reform movement one does not look for 
a full treatment of opposing currents, yet, with the exception of 
the third chapter, dealing with an incident in the city of Breslau, 
one learns very little of the leading figures in the “orthodox” 
camp. 

The value of the work as an historic one is thus seriously im- 
paired, for a movement within a religious body becomes intelligible 
only when treated in connection with the history of the body as a 


whole. 
M. J. 
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THE SocIALIsStT MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. By Brougham Villiers. 
Pp. xiv, 340. London: Fisher Unwin. 1908. 


This book is a fair specimen of a large class of recent litera- 
ture. Its strength lies in the earnestness of the writer’s desire 
to see the existing state of things improved; its weakness is vague 
generalization and incomplete collection of facts. In one way 
writers like Mr. Villiers and Mr. H. G. Wells have an easy task. 
To stir the reader to indignant sympathy they have merely to 
point to the low ideals of society as now organized, and to the 
wasteful way in which even those ideals are attained; but when 
it comes to systematic research and the framing of a consistent 
doctrine they are seldom equally successful. Thus with the ideal 
that inspires Mr. Villiers’ advocacy of socialism as substituting 
brotherhood and codperation for individualism and competition 
no one will quarrel: we can only regret that the economic argu- 
ments with which he supports his position are quite superficial. 
It is the same on the more philosophical side of the question. He 
preaches the collective ownership of the means of production 
and exchange as a step toward general fraternity and equality. 
Now it is significant that “liberty” has disappeared from the state- 
ment of the end to which collectivism is the means; and when 
we turn to Chapter V on “Socialism and Freedom,” we find the 
gap filled only by the argument that there is more “real” free- 
dom under collectivism than under individualism because more 
people will be able to realize themselves. But as to whether this 
self-realization of the multitude will produce more good on the 
whole than the present system produces, we are told nothing. 
Yet the question is vital for Socialism. Its solution demands not 
only careful calculation of the results of political and economic 
changes, but a philosophical discussion of values, and as long as 
it is unsolved the individualist will be able to hold that the aboli- 
tion of the existing great evils would probably entail yet greater 
evils. Again, Mr. Villiers, in establishing the theory of Socialism, 
constantly appeals to the notion of “Nature.” The advance of 
socialism is part of the evolutionary process. The gradual tri- 
umph of codperation over competition is only one instance of the 
law whereby wasteful forms of life sooner or later go under. 
Nature wars ever against parasitism: thus she has destroyed suc- 
cessive civilizations because they did not feed the poor, and simi- 
larly she allows the handloom-weavers to starve as soon as a 
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cheaper way of weaving is invented. This view seems to con- 
tain several fallacies. (1) It assumes that the notion of “waste” 
as applied to Nature has the same meaning as in economics and 
ethics. But the facts show that handworkers displaced by ma- 
chinery need not starve if their trade unions maintain the stand- 
ard rate (see Webb, Industrial Democracy, p. 419). Hence 
Nature may be thwarted; and, indeed, it is clear that natural 
selection, if it promotes codperation, must promote it among 
parasites as much as among their victims. (2) In this view the 
course of Nature is identified with progress—a supposition for 
which no reason can be given, but which allows the assumption 
(3) that progress is necessary and continuous. 

More praise can be given to the historical chapters in which 
Mr. Villiers traces the growth of the labor party in England and 
discusses its relation to theoretical Socialism. Particularly inter- 
esting is his account of the way in which the labor groups in 
the House of Commons must modify the two-party system. Labor 
members, as he points out, stand, owing to the connection of the 
party with the trade unions, in a relation to their constituents 
which is peculiar and novel in English political history, gives 
them a power in Parliament out of proportion to their numbers, 
and is big with possibilities of constitutional development. 

S. WATERLOW. 

Rye, England. 


Beyonp Goop AnD Evi. By Friedrich Nietzsche. Authorized 
translation by Helen Zimmern. Edinburgh and London: 
T. N. Foulis, 1907. 


Nietzsche’s doctrines have affected recent ethical speculation in 
England, but his writings are by no means familiar to the ordinary 
student of moral philosophy. Miss Helen Zimmern and “the 
good European Society” deserve our thanks for providing those 
who do not read German easily with a means of becoming 
acquainted with an important phase of thought. This version 
should form a quite successful book and should have a consider- 
able circulation. It comes not a moment too early, and the time 
is still to come when translations of Nietzsche will be too ‘late. 
And yet that time will come, and at no distant date. Now is 
the moment for us to be interested in the matter of Nietzsche’s 
thought. The current of events bearing us along at express speed 
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will soon alter those historical perspectives which he so piquantly 
hits off. Again, the particular strain of emotion in his thinking 
and its clash with parallel socialistic teachings is merely a con- 
temporary phase. Nietzsche, who is aware of no assumption in 
patronizing Carlyle (and many others), is surely less of a perma- 
nent force than he. Once more the lack of coherence or of any- 
thing like sustained argument will hardly allow his works to be 
ranked among the philosophical classics. No; it is ultimately the 
literary flavor in his writing, his quality of soul as a poet and seer, 
that is the important thing in Nietzsche. To be properly appre- 
ciated he must, like Carlyle or Emerson, be read in the original. 
The character of his German cannot be reproduced in English; it 
is something foreign to English thought. Miss Zimmern indeed 
pays more attention to the literal rendering of her author’s expres- 
sions than to English idiom. There results consequently some- 
thing which shows a continual blurring of the expression—nothing 
positively wrong, but a continual irksomeness and awkward- 
ness of style. This is not, it seems, due to ignorance of English 
on the part of the translator, but to a desire to be faithful to the 
original. The rendering, however, will serve. It will show to 
the reader the paradoxical thought, the tragic psychic struggle 
of a man of deep feeling and ambitious thought. It is indeed 
pathetic to see a man of a sensitive spirituality allying himself in 
the arrogance of his intellectuality with the common ruthless 
egoist and contemner of the humble. 

Miss Zimmern’s book is weighted with a preface from another’s 
pen, the tone of which is such as to make us fear that Nietzsche 
is being exploited by the wrong sort of person, and causes us 
some misgivings about “the good European Society.” 

G. R. T. Ross. 

Southampton, England. 


La Fitosor1a pt GiorDANO Bruno. By Prof. Erminio Troilo. 
Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1907. Pp. 160. 


The object of Professor Troilo’s book is to maintain a thesis 
concerning the philosophy of Giordano Bruno, which is in the 
main right, if at some points it is expressed with a certain exag- 
geration and one-sided emphasis. Taking up the view that the 
Renaissance meant an effort toward philosophic naturalism, he 
shows how this differed from the direct naturalism of the pre- 
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Socratics. In the return, as he puts it, “from God to Nature,” 
after the long theological episode of the middle period, there still 
remained “an obscure soul of theosophy, magic, mysticism. The 
general formula was Natura sine Deus. On this formula, Bruno 
erects his own natural philosophy; but, while he is here the rep- 
resentative of his age, on another side he goes beyond it and an- 
nounces the future. He completely breaks with dualism whether 
theological or metaphysical. For all the detritus of older thoughts 
that we may find in his system, his philosophy is the purest natu- 
ralism in the sense that it has no place for any principle beyond 
nature or external to the universe. Hence, the author concludes, 
he is substantially “anti-metaphysical,’ for the essence of all 
metaphysics, as of all theology, is dualism. 

What Professor Troilo says of the complete “immanence” of 
Bruno’s doctrine, its entire exclusion of temporal creation or 
miracle or action on the universe from without, is perfectly true; 
only in the statement last cited he seems to go beyond the mark. 
Dualism, as he recognizes, is also formally excluded by Neo- 
platonism and by the post-Kantian Philosophy of Germany from 
Fichte to Hegel. But, he says, the question is about the thing, 
and not about the mere expression. The development of Bruno’s 
thought was “from transcendental Neoplatonism to naturalistic 
atomism.” In the end, he will have it, the doctrine became, 
under the form of hylozoism, pure materialism and mechanicism. 
Now here, at least, he seems to commit himself to a definite error. 
When, for example, he says that the substance of the universe, 
according to Bruno, is matter (p. 118), this is distinctly wrong 
unless we add that, according to Bruno, it is equally “form.” 
And Bruno himself has put on record that at an early stage 
(probably before he wrote anything) his position was nearer to 
“Democritus and the Epicureans” than it became when he had 
more maturely considered. 

In fact, the error can be corrected from Professor Troilo’s own 
exposition. Bruno’s “Nature,” he fully recognizes, is not a mere 
sum of particulars (pp. 32, 33). By him, as by Spinoza, two kinds 
of infinity are distinguished. The true infinite, for Bruno also, 
is not that of mere imaginative juxtaposition without limit, but 
that which is identical with the unity of being (pp. 104, 105). 
Bounded parts of space or time are abstractions from the whole, 
not elements that make it up. Now does not this imply that 
nature as it appears is not the reality? For it certainly appears 
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as groupings of objects spread out in space. And, in going with 
Bruno at this point, Professor Troilo himself cannot be called 
either a mechanical materialist or a pure phenomenist. We have 
in the statements of which he approves one form of what has 
been called most appropriately a “metaphysics of nature’; since 
it does not admit that nature either as pure appearance or as a 
world figured by mechanical concepts is ultimately real, but at 
the same time takes it to be manifestation of real being. Pro- 
fessor Troilo would allow us to call Bruno’s doctrine a “philos- 
ophy of nature” or an “ontology.” Both of these, in the history 
of German philosophy at least, are expressions which, for a time, 
had an even worse repute with positive thinkers than “meta- 
physics.” 

Quite rightly, it seems to me, he maintains that the principle 
called the “coincidence of contraries” is subsidiary, not central, 
in Bruno’s doctrine; yet perhaps he underrates its importance 
as the means by which Bruno (after medieval precursors) tried 
to overcome the sharp antitheses of Neoplatonism between the 
abstractions placed at the summit and at the base of things and 
of thought. And if the general doctrine has assumed a more 
naturalistic aspect, still the ideas of continuity and circuit (on 
which Professor Troilo lays stress) and of a scale in cognitions 
and in things, remain Neoplatonic. The comparison he makes 
with Berkeley’s “Siris” might have suggested this; for here 
dependence on the Neoplatonists is closer than in Bruno. 

The characteristic of Bruno’s system, Professor Troilo ob- 
serves, is its way of combining the fundamental unity of being 
with the infinity of fluctuating modes and forms. While he dis- 
plays a thorough knowledge of the whole series of works, major 
and minor, his sympathy with the philosophy is greatest on this 
its cosmological side. On Bruno’s “singular prophetic sense” 
in relation to the conceptions of modern science, he remarks more 
than once. Even his play with extra-scientific ideas is sure to 
be never devoid of a certain positivity. Yet, while showing 
himself able thus to penetrate from ends to things, the author 
sometimes, as has been said, goes beyond the mark. He cer- 
tainly avoids the error of tying the philosopher down to literal 
interpretations of expressions freely taken up from older think- 
ers; and he sees clearly that a semi-orthodox interpretation like 
that of Carriére is untenable. On the other hand, he now and 
then manifests a disposition to accommodate him to a kind of 
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scientifically authorized positivism of our own time. This, how- 
ever, affects only the critical argument, not the exposition itself, 
when on the whole we are left in no doubt as to what Bruno 
really said. And, as with Carriére, something of the spirit of 
Bruno has communicated itself to the exposition. 

London. THoMAs WHITTAKER. 


STRUCTURE AND GROWTH OF THE MIND. By W. Mitchell, 
Hughes Professor of Philosophy, University of Adelaide, 
formerly Examiner in Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1907. Pp. x, 512. 


Professor Mitchell, in writing this fine work, has conferred a 
great boon upon all English-speaking students, not only of 
psychology, but of ethics, education, and metaphysics. To the 
metaphysician it will be most useful on account of the luminous 
and masterly fashion in which, among others, the problems at- 
taching to the relations between mind and brain are handled. The 
student of ethics will here find an exposition of the psychology 
of conduct which touches every essential point. In particular 
the treatment of the question of freedom (pp. 407-417), with its 
clear and exhaustive analysis of the senses in which the term 
is used, may be cited as an example of the author’s penetrative 
methods. Again, in the sphere of education we find a series of 
discussions, not indeed in a compact form, but scattered through- 
out the whole book, that are of the highest importance for those 
who study the psychology of learning in its more practical aspects. 
By this is meant more than that the educationist will do well to 
give this work a cursory perusal. If he would escape from the 
doctrinaire and shallow theorizing that characterizes nearly the 
whole of the work of the professed exponents of his subject at 
the present day, let him turn to the discussion of “nurture versus 
nature” (pp. 430 ff.), of the place of abstraction in education 
(pp. 339 ff.), or of the distinction between didactic and real 
explanation. These discussions are outgrowths from the writer’s 
central system, not arbitrary opinions based on facts that can be 
interpreted in a dozen different ways. 

Finally, to the psychologist the work will appeal as a finely 
executed scheme, by which all the ultimate principles of his sci- 
ence may be brought into relation with each other and expounded 
in their true order. Though the author displays intimate famil- 
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iarity with the whole of the literature of the subject, whether in 
English or in other languages, and not only with that connected 
with the central topics, but with the latest details of experimental 
work, or of the physiological side of the science, his aim is not 
to give a condensed account of the whole subject-matter of 
psychology. He does not offer to the world a new text-book. 
What he does is to select “the parts that need time and reflection” 
for independent development, presuming that the student, whether 
junior or senior, will acquire the necessary detail from the prim- 
ers and manuals already in use. The form retained is that of 
a series of lectures. But this means no more than that Mr. 
Mitchell always has an audience in his mind and takes pains to 
make his points clear. It does not imply that the lectures, even 
though subdivided, would form a suitable course for an audience 
of students however intellectually robust. 

The work, then, might be called a metaphysical psychology, 
though this term may perhaps be misunderstood by many 
people. It is rather, let us say, an investigation into the first 
principles of psychology, in which the relations between such 
terms as sense, perception, conception, etc., are cleared up by 
hard thinking, and since these terms represent facts known pri- 
marily to us by introspection, they are elucidated by careful in- 
trospective analysis. One feature of the exposition is the 
author’s preference for the ordinary expressions of unreflective 
common sense, “seeking,” “thinking,” “power,” “faculty ;”’ but 
these, of course, he proceeds to classify in a way that makes them 
suitable for use in science. Perhaps we may disagree with his 
rejection of “conation” as a technical term, a term that has now 
practically taken root; on the other hand, his justification of a 
legitimate use of the term “faculty,” in spite of the recent out- 
cry, and a division of the mind into one set of “faculties” for 
description, into another when it comes to explanation, seems 
both courageous and sound. It is not, however, implied that to 
refer a function to its appropriate faculty is to give an adequate 
explanation of the former. The space at my disposal forbids 
a discussion of the many other important issues which this work 
raises. It remains to repeat that Mr. Mitchell’s work is a great 
achievement. Its publication places him in the foremost rank of 
contemporary philosophical teachers. 


99 «66 


G. R. T. Ross. 


University College, Southampton. 
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C16 CHE £ VIVO E CIO CHE E MortTo DELLA FILosoFiA DI HEGEL. 
Di Benedetto Croce. Bari: Gius. Laterza e Figli, 1907. 8vo. 
Pp. xvii, 282. 


This book has been published in connection with an Italian 
translation of the “Encyclopedie,” included in the useful series 
of “Classici della Filosofia Moderna,” of which several volumes 
have already been issued. It is at once a general introduction 
to and an acute criticism of the Hegelian system. The author 
regards the great German thinker’s work as full of interest, and 
regrets the comparative neglect into which, especially in his own 
country, it has fallen; but he regards the logical process of the 
Hegelian dialectic as unsound in so far as Hegel has transferred 
the dialectic of opposites into a dialectic of concepts which are 
distinct, but not opposed. Through this Hegel has been led, 
incorrectly, according to Signor Croce’s view, to regard errors as 
imperfect truths and evil as imperfect good. He also connects 
it with Hegel’s inadequate treatment of history and science. In 
general, however, the attitude of Signor Croce is sympathetic, 
and he concludes his work with an earnest appeal to students 
to leave off abusing a great man of whom they are ignorant, 
and to study Hegelianism in order to appreciate the permanent 
contribution which he has made to philosophic knowledge. The 
book contains an excellent Hegelian bibliography. 


Halifax, N. S. E. RItTcHIE. 


SOMMARIO DELLE LEzIONI DI PsICcOLOGIA CRIMINALE. Fatto 
nelle R. Universita di Roma nell’ Anno Scolastico, 1905-1906. 
Di N. R. D’Alfonso. Roma: Ermanno Loescher e C., 1907. 
Pp. viii, 144. 


In this book we are offered an acute and at the same time a 
judicious and temperate criticism of the Positivist school of 
criminology, as well as an exposition of the general principles 
and main doctrines upon which, in the author’s opinion, a sound 
and fruitful study of the science must be based. As is usual in 
Signor D’Alfonso’s writings, the style is so admirably clear and 
the arrangement of the subject matter is so methodical as to 
minimize the difficulties in the student’s way. The attitudé of 
the author, moreover, is eminently sane and rational. Of special 
value, in the opinion of the present writer, is the stress laid upon 
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the influence of education, in its broadest and truest sense, in 
modifying and correcting abnormal and criminal tendencies and 
in molding the personality as a whole. While it is possible that 
the positivistic criminologists may have done work of more value 
than they are here credited with, it is certainly true that many of 
their more extreme dogmas are both ill-grounded and dangerous 
in their practical application. On the whole the beginner could 
scarcely have a better introduction to the science of criminology 
than this. 
E. Ritcuie. 
Halifax, N. S. 


CurisTIAN THEOLOGY AND SocrAL Procress: The Bampton 
Lectures for 1905. By F. W. Bussell, Brasenose College, 
Oxford; Rector of Sisland, Norfolk. London: Methuen & 


Co., 1907. Pp. xl, 343. 


The contents of this volume consist of the eight lectures writ- 
ten for delivery in St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, on the Bampton 
foundation. These occupy about two fifths of the book; the 
remainder is occupied with eight so-called “Supplementary Lec- 
tures,” a plan of arrangement which does not seem justified by 
the results. The discussions are stimulating and suggestive 
throughout; but owing to the extent of the ground covered, 
and the manner of exposition chosen by the author, it is very 
difficult to state shortly the exact drift of the book. Nor do our 
present limits admit of a discussion of any of the very numerous 
interesting points marked out in the course of Doctor Bussell’s 
treatment, which by no means follows certain well-known con- 
‘ventional lines, but is striking and original. 

The spirit and style of the book are very well indicated in the 
following extract from its concluding paragraph (p. 330): ‘“That 
which binds together rulers and ruled can never be a common 
culture, but only a common moral aim. Democracy believes that 
this impulse to cheerful corporate action (not seldom involving 
sacrifice of personal well-being, but never of personal principles 
and hopes) is inborn in every man. And (as the experience of 
the genuine ruler will bear out) to call forth this sentiment needs 
not minute regimentation nor a system of fear, but a sense of 
privilege, of dignity, and of responsible use. Like Christianity, 
the true reformer preaches a gospel of faith, and gives men rights 
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before they have learned to employ them. But, it must be ear- 
nestly maintained, this generous creed has no lasting root except 
in the principles and prepossessions which it shares with, or has 
derived directly from, the gospel. The contest of science and 
democracy is no idle paradox, no academic antithesis. It per- 
vades and confuses modern thought and modern endeavor. It 
gives rise to eager and spasmodic efforts after individual inter- 
est, at the conquest of the mass through the reclaimed units which 
compose it. And, after these intermittent attempts, it compels 
the disheartened reformer to sink back again into hopeless apathy, 
surrendered to currents which set in an unknown direction; or 
to take refuge in the feverish ineffectiveness of legislation, which 
must always remain “outside,” and in a measure hostile. Belief 
in human nature, in the priceless worth of the person and his 
immortal destiny, in the abiding solicitude of God for the meanest 
and most depraved, in the sense of worth and steady though slow 
advance toward full membership of the kingdom—in these 
thoughts, as we believe, indispensable to any happy life among 
Western nations, in these “ventures of faith,” our heritage from 
the past and our hopes for the future, the gospel and the churches 
can reinforce the flagging interest and can put life into the dis- 
mayed outlook. Christian belief and the welfare of society are 


” 


one. 
S. H. M. 
Belfast, Ireland. 





RoMAN Private Law. By R. W. Leage. London: Macmillan 
& Co. Pp. 400. 


The object of Mr. R. W. Leage’s volume on “Roman Private 
Law” is stated in the preface to be the meeting of a want, ex- 
perienced by the author himself in teaching, for “some book which 
is content to give, as simply as possible, the subject-matter of 
the ‘Institutes’ of Gaius and Justinian, following, in the main, 
the original order of treatment.” The book becomes thus an 
English paraphrase of the “Institutes” with a useful historical 
introduction on the sources of Roman law and occasional ampli- 
fication by reference to the other parts of the Corpus Juris Civilis. 
This plan involves a great deal of very convenient simplification 
in the statement of the law. It does not involve anything more 
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than the most cursory criticism of the arrangement of the Insti- 
tutes with its multifarious cross divisions, or any re-statement 
of the law from a modern standpoint, and with the modern em- 
phasis on the “law of things” rather than on the “law of persons.” 
Nor, unfortunately, does the plan always involve a facing of the 
difficulties, often of great juristic importance, unsettled in the 
“Institutes.” Mr. Leage’s paraphrase, for instance, leaves as un- 
certain as does the “Institutes” itself the exact position of the 
peculium, or the time when and the manner in which arose the 
practice of masters giving slaves their liberty in exchange for their 
peculium in face of the original right of appropriating the pe- 
culium at any time without releasing the slave. But apart from 
these occasional instances of too literal adherence to his originals 
and within the limits set by himself, Mr. Leage is admirably clear 
and simple. 
W. H. Beverince. 
London. 
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